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Workshop Reports of the 1954 Conference on 
College Composition and Communication 


The Function of Freshman Composition in General Education 


THE REPORT OF WORKSHOP NO. 1 


Session One: 

The discussion began with a survey of 
the programs of general education in the 
institutions from which the members 
came. Clearly a wide variety of programs 
was being tried. A few, some of them be- 
ing the most successful, were indepen- 
dent in administration of other depart- 
ments. The majority were tied in closely 
with the English department, sharing in- 
structors and goals in composition. The 
prevailing sentiment was that experi- 
ments in general education helped to 
broaden the scope of reading and discus- 
sion in composition classes, although the 
well-known aims of the composition 
course—clarity and accuracy of state- 
ment, clear and well-founded opinion— 
were still most important. It was also evi- 
dent that all of the members of the group 
recognized that the elementary courses 
incomposition, whether traditional or ex- 
perimental, provided not merely a train- 
ing in technique. They were courses in 
“general” education ta the extent that 
they encouraged wide reading, clear ex- 
pression, and an ability to organize and 
judge one’s own experience and the re- 
corded experience of others. 


Session Two: 

This session considered the purpose 
and content of the freshman course as 
part of a General Education program. 
The members of the Workshop agreed 
that the teaching of the technical con- 
ventions—linguistic good manners—can 
be assumed as part of the course. They 
agreed also that information on how to 
find knowledge through reading is part 


of the course. What specific type of 
knowledge, outside of the composition 
skills information, should be included in 
the material could not be decided, al- 
though there was agreement that an at- 
tempt should be made to have students 
develop the ability to distinguish facts 
from opinions in their reading. In cor- 
relation of Freshman English with other 
courses, however, no one reported a com- 


pletely workable program. 


Session Three: 

In a discussion of methods to reach the 
goals of the composition course, whether 
“general” or traditional, it was agreed 
that, in multiple-sectioned courses, a 
rigid syllabus might be needed, but that 
each instructor, according to his ability, 
should be free to handle the syllabus in 
his own way. Topics for writing could be 
suggested by the students, assigned from 
reading, selected on a basis of increas- 
ing difficulty, or related to “problems” 
arising out of discussion. It was brought 
out that discussion of theme topics ahead 
of composition might prevent the tenden- 
cy of the student to steal material from 
sources outside of his experience. The 
various purposes of a reading-list in the 
composition course were analyzed, from 
the simple aim of stimulating a desire to 
read to the more complex attempt to pro- 
vide ideas. While some defense was of- 
fered for the notion that one function of 
the course might be to train and encour- 
age “writers,” the general sentiment was 
in favor of insisting on clear, lucid prose 
—the student’s own prose, and not the 
imitation of some one else’s. 
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Session Four: 


In the final session the members at- 
tempted to sum up the various ideas and 
problems presented earlier, and brought 
up relevant topics not previously touched 
on. A comparison between the traditional 
composition course and the newer com- 
munications course was drawn. Some re- 
ported that communications courses have 
been found too broad; others that they 
are too expensive to maintain with skilled 
faculty; still others that the limitations 
of such courses are too frustrating to the 
young instructor who is burdened with 
too many sections of them. On the other 
hand, some reported success in communi- 
cations courses which, by being divided 
into many sections, adapted the material 


to the specific needs of individual stu. 
dents; others reported great interest and 
academic liveliness among young Ph.D’ 
who are specializing in communications 
teaching. 


Whether the course given be communi- 
cations or the traditional composition, 
however, the consensus of the group was 
that, in view of the present writing effi. 
ciency shown by entering freshmen, Eng. 
lish teachers have a need to stress writ- 
ten composition. Beyond this skill func. 
tion of their course, they need to awaken 
students to a consciousness of all that is 
going on around them. If they do this, 
either the composition or the communi- 
cations course will have fulfilled its pur 
pose in general education. 


PARTICIPANTS IN WORKSHOP No. 1 


Chairman: George D. Stout, Washington Uni- 
versity, St. Louis, Missouri 

Co-Chairman: Claude W. Faulkner, University 
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The Freshman English Teacher As Counselor 


THE REPORT OF WORKSHOP NO. 2 


Perhaps the best way to begin this re- 
port is with a generalization that the 


workshop took about six hours to evolve: 
if a teacher in his classroom, paper grat 
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ing and conferences is interested in con- 
tent only, students’ personal problems 
will not emerge to concern him; but if a 
teacher is interested in the process of 
writing and insists that his students be 
aware of process, he will find that stu- 
dents’ personal problems sometimes ap- 
pear as integral parts of their writing 
roblems. Since the members of the 
workshop felt that consideration of pro- 
cess was important, if not basic, it was 
generally agreed that the English teacher 
could thus not avoid becoming involved 
to some extent in counseling. It was 
pointed out that writing was, after all, a 
very personal matter, and that a teacher 
could not expect to change writing 
habits without affecting other aspects of 
a student’s personality pattern. 


Although the, group felt that for 95% 
of the students the teacher’s responsibil- 
ity did not go beyond helping them im- 
prove their communication skills, they 
were concerned lest the time involved in 
counseling the other five percent be too 
burdensome. The point was made that, 
because of paper grading and confer- 
ences, an English teacher’s load was very 
heavy and that he could easily be swamp- 
ed by students’ personal problems. Sev- 
eral suggestions were made here. First, 
the teacher ought to set a time limit— 
perhaps half an hour—on his conferences. 
If a student knows just how much time 
he has, he will come to the point quickly 
aid not be discursive. Secondly, the 
teacher should just “lend an ear” and not 
actively take part in discussing the stu- 
dent’s problem. In addition to saving 
time, the latter approach has several 
other advantages. For example, it helps 
prevent the student’s becoming depend- 
ent on the teacher. It also prevents the 
teacher’s becoming personally involved 
in the student’s problems, often at the 
expense of considerable emotional ener- 
gy. Further, it removes the temptation of 
teacher’s “playing God,” which is neither 


ethical nor good for either the teacher or 
the student. Thus the teacher should not 
be expected to be more than a sympathet- 
ic listener. Actually, most students will 
welcome such an attitude and will pass 
the word around the student body that a 
particular teacher will “lend you an ear” 
but will not try to direct. 


The discussants agreed that sometimes 
a student’s theme will provide sugges- 
tions of personal problems. For example, 
irrational ideas in a student paper would 
be a cue for the teacher to watch the stu- 
dent and even to seek further informa- 
tion on him from the student's depart- 
ment head and Dean. Where students 
are allowed to choose their own topics 
for their themes, a student’s harping on 
one particular subject may also serve as 
a warning to the teacher to gather fur- 
ther information. Sometimes excessive 
use of the passive voice, a very stilted 
vocabulary, and consistently disorgan- 
ized papers are also symptoms. It was 
pointed out, however, that all of these 
possible symptoms may be nothing more 
than evidence of poor training and that 
with hard work by the student they may 
disappear. 


In this connection the workshop de- 
cided that often the regular work in the 
English class was “therapeutic” in the 
sense that, by focusing on the student’s 
writing rather than on his personal prob- 
lems, a teacher might help the student 
think through those problems. For ex- 
ample, by insisting that a student think 
and write in terms of specific detail rath- 
er than abstraction, that he support his 
generalizations, and that he differentiate 
between fact and judgement, a teacher 
may often help a student reorient himself. 
Readings and resultant classwork and 
discussion are also often useful here in 
helping the student to adjust to the world 
around him. And the teacher, in the 
classroom and in conference, can moti- 


vate the student to think through his 
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problems by encouraging in him flexibil- 
ity and a continuous reexamination of 
himself and his relationships. By these 
methods and, if necessary, by occasion- 
ally “lending an ear,” the teacher may 
thus help to keep problems from becom- 
ing acute and give the student the time 
and the techniques to work them out for 
himself. 

It is obvious that there will be occa- 
sions when the regular teaching of com- 
munication skills and even the extra 
time given by the English teacher when 
“lending an ear” will not be sufficient. 
On these occasions, some kind of refer- 
ral would be desirable: to a Counseling 
Bureau or, if one is not available, to the 
Dean or to some other faculty member. 
There was some confusion about the best 
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way to make these referrals, but the dis. 
cussants finally decided that it was prob- 
ably preferable to refer in an open rather 
than a subtle manner. When the student 
says that he has problems which he 
would like to discuss with someone, or 
when in the course of time spent with 
the English teacher he reaches the point 
where he discovers that he may need 
more help with his problems, the teacher 
should tell him about other places where 
he could receive such help ard perhaps 
arrange the contact for him. It is prob- 
ably even more difficult to decide what 
should be done with the student when 
the English teacher feels that he really 
needs help but when the student appar- 
ently does not recognize it. The discus- 
sants did not resolve this problem. 
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Resource: Robert M. Morgan, Carnegie Insti- 
tute of Technology, Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania 

Sister Imogene Baker, Mount St. Scholastica 
College, Atchison, Kansas 

Philip Bradshaw, University of Florida, Gaines- 


ville 
Harold E. Pendelton, University of Illinois, Ur- 


ana 
Grady G. Stubbs, General Motors Institute, 
Flint, Michigan 


From Reading to Writing 


THE REPORT OF WORKSHOP NO. 8 


At the initial meeting, members of the 
workshop decided on topics to be dis- 
cussed. The group agreed to follow the 
general outline: 

A.Aims of Freshman Composition 
course, assuming the average stu- 
dent. 

1. Aims in general terms in relation 
to later uses. 
a. What kinds of writing: Exposi- 
tion, Description, Narration? 
b. What concern as to fluency? 


2. Can these be achieved without 
reading? 

3. A consideration of the high school 
background. 

B. What kind of reading? (For what 
kind of influence on what kind of 
writing? ) 

a. Literature 
b. Non-literary forms 
c. Mixture 

C. Procedures—Methods used in relat- 

ing reading to writing 
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In the subsequent discussions aims 
were assumed by the group to be sub- 
stantially the same: clear, concise, com- 
petent writing with emphasis on exposi- 
tory forms. There was nearly unanimous 
agreement, too, that the freshman course 
is primarily a writing course, and litera- 
ture should be used as a background for 
writing, providing ideas, presenting prob- 
lems, and furnishing stylistic examples, 
rather than studied for its own sake. 

One school reported no required read- 
ing in the freshman year. 

Considerable difference of opinion ex- 
sted as to types of reading to be used. 
Several of the members preferred great 
literary works for stimulation and widen- 
ing of interests and horizons. Several felt 
that good contemporary prose is of more 
immediate and, practical aid to the stu- 
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Iowa State 


dent. The majority felt that a judicious 
blend of classic and contemporary pro- 
vides the ideal reading situation. 

Readings used in colleges represented 
were formal rhetoric texts, anthologies, 
individual classics, pocket editions and 
current periodicals. 

Discussion of methods used called at- 
tention to the artificiality of the college 
writing experience which too frequently 
has no other reader than the professor. 
Means of overcoming this handicap were 
discussed. Relative advantages of exten- 
sive and intensive writing programs were 
presented. 

The group suggested that methods and 
procedures in bridging the gap between 
reading and writing might be a possible 
fruitful area for discussion ir a future 
workshop. 
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Preparation of the Composition/Communication Teacher 


THE REPORT OF 


Two years ago the first of the work- 
hops on the Preparation of the Compo- 


‘ition/Communication teacher began 
with an agenda sufficiently comprehen- 


WORKSHOP NO. 4 


sive that it served as an orderly outline 
for inquiry not only during that confer- 
ence in 1952, but also the 1958 and 1954 
conferences as well. Unlike some of the 
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workshops whose function is to re-ex- 
amine what is being widely done and 
hence to bring new light to bear upon 
common practices, the function of this 
workshop is to start getting something 
done, even though that something may 
be inadequate. Its function is to pioneer 
and plan a program rather than re-exam- 
ine and refine one. 


That the conventional English Ph. D. 
program is not a realistic preparation for 
the professional activities of most of its 
graduates is agreed upon by the mem- 
bers of these workshops of the last three 
years. Last year’s workshop specified that 
a new graduate course for credit should 
be required of M.A. candidates in Eng- 
lish to train them as C/C teachers, and 
that modifications of the Ph. D. thesis 
should be allowed so as to include the 
new subjects of inquiry. The 1954 work- 
shop felt keenly this need, especially 
since the crying need for teachers when 
the tidal wave of students gets up to the 
college and university level will be in the 
areas of composition and communication 
more than in literature. Further impetus 
has been lent by the interest of the Mod- 
ern Language Association in this matter 
and by the projected volumes on the 
Language Arts published and to be pub- 
lished by the National Council of Teach- 
ers of English. 


The 1953 workshop recommended that 
the 1954 workshop consider specifically 
what such new training courses should 
contain. It recommended also that this 
content be considered in the light of de- 
tailed reports on courses of this sort be- 
ing currently offered. 


Accordingly, the first two sessions 
were devoted primarily to reports on 
such courses given on several campuses, 
among them Boston, Columbia, Florida, 
Florida State, Illinois, Indiana, Iowa, 
Kansas, Kentucky, Minnesota, Peabody. 


Typical of these fairly new courses 
would be one that gave three or four 
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hours of credit, was required of graduate 
assistants only, and included such sub. 
jects as rhetorical theory, rhetorical tra- 
dition, modern personality psychology, 
descriptive and prescriptive attitudes to- 
ward usage, modern usage studies, mod- 
em grammar and punctuation, theme 
grading, semantics (Hayakawa at least), 
logic (Altick at least), a survey and 
critique of placement and achievement 
tests, reading skills, types of current C/C 
handbooks. Such programs are admitted- 
ly sketchy. They touch upon subjects to 
which justice cannot be done in the con- 
fines of a one- or two-semester course, 
Nonetheless the phrase “better than noth- 
ing” is taken to underline the importance 
rather than the hopelessness of offering 
them. 


In addition to these new two- or three- 
hour courses, two comprehensive pro- 
grams devoting the whole time of doc- 
toral study to preparation of teachers of 
communication were reported on. One 
was the Interdivisional Program in Con- 
munication and the Communication Arts 
begun at Teachers College, Columbia 
University, in 1944; the other was the 
new Interdepartmental Program in the 
Teaching of Communication to be offer- 
ed at the University of Minnesota for the 
first time in 1954-55. As reported to the 
workshop, both of these programs, in 
varying degrees, devote time to usage, 
linguistics, linguistic anthropology, psy- 
cho-linguistics, logic, speech, semantics, 
rhetoric, literature, and aspects of high- 
er education. They are designed to pro- 
duce teachers of communication and di- 
rectors of communication studies. 


Bearing in mind the description of 
these courses, an answer becomes appal- 
ent to the question of whether the cours- 
es which are adjuncts to the traditional 
programs should be relegated perman- 
ently to their position of in-service 00- 
the-job training required of graduate as 
sistants alone. At present such courses are 
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acceptable to some departments only un- 
der that guise. As such they are taught 
by the director of the freshman course 
presumably to make green teachers com- 
petent. But actually much of the content 
they cover is as solid and respectable as 
that in many areas of the university, and 
is no easier to pick up on the side or ab- 
sorb through experience while one is 
teaching full-time than are other subject 
matters. The only part of such courses 
that of necessity must be taught in-serv- 
ice on-the-job to employees as distin- 
suished from students is that which con- 
cerns the idiosyncrasies of one freshman 
course as contrasted with other freshman 
courses. The only part that requires a 
student to be teaching concurrently con- 
cerns his internship in the classroom. The 
great bulk of the substance of these 
courses would seem, then, to demand a 
central place in any English Ph.D.’s cur- 
riculum and in the major examinations 
which he must pass. 

Opposition to admitting such courses 
is still strong, and was expressed classi- 
cally by one director of freshman English 
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who quoted his departmental chairman 
as saying, “The only training a man needs 
in order to teach composition is what I 
give him when he writes his disserta- 
tion.” 


In the final session the greup turned 
back to the specific questions concern- 
ing content put to it by the 1953 work- 
shop. Should the training of C/C teach- 
ers include “(a) modern English gram- 
mar, (b) levels of current usage, (c) 
punctuation and spelling, (d) reading 
and remedial reading, (e) theme grad- 
ing, (f) testing, (g) audio-visual devices, 
(h) special fields such as logic, seman- 
tics, and linguistics”? To all of these the 
answer was “Yes!”, though the sense of 
the group was that audio-visual devices 
could be covered briefly and that instruc- 
tion in logic and semantics need not go 
beyond the elementary steps. In addi- 
tion, however, the group felt that the 
teacher should be grounded in rhetoric, 
in the psychology of individual differ- 
ences, in the psychology of learning, and 
in the basic principles of speech. 
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Charles W. Roberts, University of Illinois, Ur- 


bana 
E. Earle Stibitz, Southern Illinois University, 
Carbondale 
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Joseph Schwartz, Marquette University, Mil. 
waukee, Wisconsin 

Philip R. Wikelund, Indiana University, Bloom. 
ington 


Super - Freshman Composition—The Well-Equipped Student 


THE REPORT OF 


Members of Workshop 5, working 
from an agenda prepared by the Chair- 
man and expanded by the members in 
the first session, agreed from the outset 
on the premise that special training for 
an “aristocracy of talent,” in Jefferson's 
phrase, is proper to the democratic tradi- 
tion, and that current curricula do not 
sufficiently make allowance for supe- 
rior students. Discussion centered on the 
following topics, often with argument but 
usually with essential final agreement. 


1. Methods of discovering well- 
equipped students. These included the 
high school record; a testing program in 
the first week, including the psychologi- 
cal test, an English placement test cover- 
ing reading ability, a knowledge of me- 
chanics, and vocabulary; a first theme; 
and conferences. The student's place in 
his graduating class and the vocabulary 
test were regarded as the most reliable 
predictors of his success in “super-fresh- 
man composition.” Delaying the section- 
ing of well-equipped students until the 
end of the first semester was generally 
disapproved, and the consensus was that 
all students, however brilliant, might pro- 
fit from a course or treatment specially 


designed for them. 


2. Treatment of well-equipped stu- 
dents where their number does not war- 
rant a special section. Methods described 
as successful for dealing with these stu- 
dents were: a) substituting more chal- 
lenging writing assignments for funda- 
mental exercises in grammar and me- 
chanics, b) assigning them material to 
read and digest for classroom reports, c) 
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making them leaders in panel discussions 
on background material or supplemen- 
tary reading, d) meeting them once a 
week individually for conference on a 
special reading and writing program tail- 
ored to their special needs and capaci- 
ties. 


3. Percentage of freshmen who are 
apt to rank as well-equipped. The per- 
centage of entering freshmen in separ- 
ate special “honors” sections ranged 
widely—from 80 percent to 5 percent. 
Smaller schools tended to take a larger 
percentage into such sections: larger 
schools a smaller percentage. Some real 
difference in definition of “the well- 
equipped student” was apparent here, 
but most agreed that his numbers are not 
legion. Section size, everyone felt, could 
not practically exceed twenty. 


4. Purpose of super-freshman English 
courses. In general, workshop partici- 
pants agreed that the purpose is to stimu- 
late and challenge superior students to | 
their best efforts from the beginning, 
both in their writing and reading habits. 
a) Composition. Skill in exposition was 
unanimously agreed upon as the mii- 
mum essential objective and therefore 
the chief preoccupation of the entire first 
semester and part of the second, relieved, 
varied, or augmented by exercises in de- 
scriptive and narrative writing. Some of 
the teachers present felt that this ex- 
pository writing, in the second semester, 
should take the form of critical analysis 
or explication of literature. All agreed 
that the research paper (properly subor- 
dinated to the main business of develop- 
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ing real proficiency in organized exposi- 
tion) was essential, with some control of 
the subject matter and proper coordina- 
tion with the library in making the ma- 
terials in these areas available. With only 
one exception, workshop members place 
the term paper in the second semester, 
though some require a library exercise 
in the first. b) Reading. Workshop mem- 
bers agreed wholly on the tremendous 
importance of a careful reading program, 
both intensive and extensive, for the su- 
perior student: this is the area, it was 
agreed, in which the added challenge is 
given to the superior student. Much of 
this reading, especially that done inten- 
sively in class in the first semester, is 
expository though it may also include 
persuasive writing. Workshop teachers 
differed widely in the quantity and qual- 
ity of supplementary reading which they 
require of their superior students, but 
they all have made it a program in liter- 
ature, topically or according to types, 
ranging from the classics and the “great 
books” to modern literature. c) Super- 
vision. Various methods of checking on 
this reading were described: classroom 
discussion, written reports, oral reports 
to the teacher, panel discussions. But the 
most interesting and original was a sys- 
tem in which Junior and Senior English 
majors have been trained to take the re- 
ports orally from the Freshman. 


5. Texts. All but one of the schools 
represented in the workshop demand that 
students in super-freshman sections pur- 
chase a handbook, and many incline to- 
wards texts that emphasize rhetoric rath- 
er than grammar. Almost all prescribe 
some definite volume of readings. Some 
use the inexpensive paper-bound series 
in place of a text. But all were agreed 
upon the necessity for all students of 
common reading material which they can 
inderline, mark up, or annotate to their 
tearts’ content and bring to the class- 
tom for discussion of the orderly pres- 
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entation of arguments and ideas. All but 
one or two schools require that their stu- 
dents have a college dictionary, and 
check on its use. 


6. Methods of teaching. The com- 
plexity of the subject, a typical high de- 
gree of individual difference, and simple 
workshop fatigue elicited widely vary- 
ing comment. Workshop members tend- 
ed to feel, however, that superior stu- 
dents benefited from longer writing as- 
signments, a strong emphasis on revision 
of written work (sometimes with grades 
lowered or raised), and analysis of the 
various drafts of written work by super- 
ior writers, whether of expository writ- 
ing or of poetry or fiction. Good students 
also profit from a style sheet. 


7. Motivating superior students. Al- 
though superior students tend to be self- 


Starters, especially if they choose super- 


freshman composition rather than being 
assigned to it, the workshop group 
agreed that departmental publication of 
their writing, or opportunities for pub- 
lishing in the campus literary magazine 
or newspaper provide added incentive. 


8. Provision for counseling the super- 
freshman. Though super-freshman com- 
position, the group agreed, is not and 
should not be designed to produce teach- 
ers of composition and literature upon 
graduation, the prospect for such teach- 
ers in the next five or ten years is very 
much brighter than it has been. More- 
over, the truly able freshman student of 
English and potential English major may 
look forward to a wider variety of posi- 
tions after graduation than is generally 
recognized. Workshop participants dis- 
cussed the meager literature on this sub- 
ject at some length, and expressed great 
interest in the forthcoming pamphlet by 
Professor Ruth Middlebrook of New York 
University, Careers for English Majors, 
which the Macmillan Company will soon 
send without charge to all teachers on 
their mailing list. 
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Sub-Freshman Composition—The Poorly-Equipped Student 


THE REPORT OF WORKSHOP NO. 6 


Representatives of twenty-two col- 
leges participated in this workshop. For 
purposes of organizing the discussion, it 
seemed convenient to borrow the method 
of physicians, and the diagnosis, treat- 
ment, and post-operative care of the 
poorly-equipped student were according- 
ly accepted as categories for considera- 
tion. 


I. Diagnosis 

All schools here represented use tests 
of one sort or other to classify students 
according to ability in composition, and 
thus to identify beforehand those who 
appear to be inadequately equipped for 
the regular composition course. Twelve 
used objective tests only; eight, a com- 
bination of objective and subjective; two, 
subjective only. Ten relied on testing 
services for evaluation; twelve left it to 
their own English departments. Although 
no attempt was made to determine 


which method of diagnosis is preferable, 


the subjective examination provoked con- 
siderable discussion. It was strongly felt 
that rather definite standards be agreed 
upon and observed by evaluators; fur- 
thermore, workshop members viewed 
with approval the increasing tendency 
on the part of administrators to require 
the opinions of two or more graders be- 
fore admitting an evaluation as final. 


_ Il. Treatment 


Because of wide variation of methods 
of teaching the sub-freshman group, the 
following summary indicates only a few 
of the current views and practices of 
schools represented at this workshop. 


A. It was observed that the 1953 
workshop had acknowledged writing to 
be the most important criterion in deter- 
mining a student’s readiness to advance. 
This workshop agreed, holding that the 
primary object of the composition course 
is to teach students to write clear and 
correct prose. 
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B. Grammar is taught only as the 
need arises. 


C. Although all schools teach sen- 
tence structure, only three use diagram- 
ming. 


D. All but three use and emphasize 
the traditional precis and paraphrase 
techniques; their excellence as disciplines 
for reading, writing, thinking, and vocab- 
ulary-building was generally acknowl- 
edged. 


E. Spelling continues to be a major 
problem, and it was felt that instructors 
will have to learn to deal with it more ef- 
fectively than they have done in the past. 


F, Textbook procedures were so var- 
ied that no emphatic majority or prefer- 
ence could be adduced. Seven colleges 
used the same text for regular and reme- 
dial sections; nine used readers; seven, 
periodicals; five, workbooks; and five, 
opaque projectors. Research seems to be 
needed to determine which method or 
combination of methods is most effec- 
tive. 


G. Teacher load in remedial sections 
was an easy matter to agree upon. No in- 
structor should have more than two low 
sections limited to twenty students each. 


H. It was unanimously agreed that 
the conference method is by far the best 
way to teach poorly-equipped students, 
although it is obviously the most time- 
consuming. Yet several schools reported 
averaging at least one conference per 
week per student. 


I. Teacher attitudes were discussed 
with some conviction. All agreed that 
the opinionated or otherwise domineer- 
ing teacher is quite unfitted to instruct 
poorer sections. The desirable instructor 
must be experienced, honest, patient, and 
willing to deal with fundamentals; he 
must be able to deny himselt the luxury 
of sarcasm. 
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J. Several schools reported a grow- 
ing concern of students with regard to 
credits. They want to know why, once 
they have been formally admitted into 
college, they should have to pay for a 
course for which they receive no credit 
toward a degree. Some workshop mem- 
bers favored abolishing non-credit cours- 
es; others argued that students should 
not be placed in a non-credit course un- 
til after they have failed the regular 
course. Eight of the colleges represented 
do not give non-credit courses; four of 
them do; three award three hours of 
credit for a four-hour course; three give 
three hours of credit for a five-hour 
course. This latter procedure seemed to 
be gaining wider acceptance. 


III. Post-operative care 

At the present time, the outlook for 
the deficient student in composition is 
rather dark. One school reported that 
such a student has about half the chance 
to graduate that a “regular student” has; 
statistics of another school show that 
only one of every ten students in a reme- 
dial English course eventually earns a 


degree. 


A few of the institutions represented 
employ follow-up tests for former prob- 
lem-students, and one has an English 
committee which follows their progress 
until termination. It is apparent that 
more steps like this need to be taken, es- 
pecially in those schools for which the 


poorly-prepared student poses a major 
problem. 


Finally, it may be taken as the sense 
of the workshop that the problem it dis- 
cussed was increasing, and that better 
techniques of teaching would have to be 
developed. The alternatives are not 
pleasant: a ruthless failing of inade- 
quately-prepared freshmen, or a general 
lowering of standards. The workshop 
group opposed both. 
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PARTICIPANTS IN WORKSHOP NO. 6 


Chairman: H. Alan Wycherley, United States 
Naval Academy, Annapolis, Maryland 
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Louis, Missouri 

Elizabeth Oggel, Illinois Wesleyan University, 
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ington, West Virginia 


Objectives of a Communications Program 


THE REPORT OF 


Since the membership of the workshop 
was equally divided into those who teach 
the traditional composition program and 
those who teach “communication” cours- 
es, it was agreed that the discussion, 
when possible, should stress those ob- 
jectives which differentiate the communi- 
cation course from the traditional pro- 
gram. 


The Communications Course Defined. 
That part of the college undergraduate 
program which attempts to improve the 
student's ability to write, speak, read, 
and listen. 


Preliminary Assumptions. (1) The ob- 
jectives of the program are in a broader 
context than preparation for literary crit- 
icism. The program should seek profi- 
ciency in communication for “real life 
situations.” (2) “Roughly seventy-five 
per cent” of the problems of communica- 
tion are similar and can be taught simul- 
taneously with greater efficiency than 
when taught separately. (3) The teacher 
cannot depend upon “transfer” and ap- 
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plication of the principles he teaches. He 
must demonstrate that what he teaches 
is “practical, universal, and functional.” 
He must take the communication idea 
out of the classroom. (4) Communica- 
tion cannot best be taught as the domain 
and/or burden of one department. A staff 
whose members have varied backgrounds 
has considerable merit. Application of 
principles learned in the communication 
course must be understood and demand- 
ed in other courses. (5) Recognition of 
individual differences is a valid concept. 
Although there was considerable differ- 
ence of opinion among workshop men- 
bers about this point, they tended to 
agree that in the communications cours- 
es, this concept should lead to develop- 
ment of clinics, accelerated groups, and 
other individualized methods of instruc- 
tion. 


Primary Objectives. (1) The student 
should be helped toward a thorough ap- 
preciation of his own ability. Seeking this 
objective leads to the development of 
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testing procedures for placement, prog- 
ress analysis, and final tests, but, more 
importantly, it should give the student 
his own critical apparatus. (2) Of the 
three teachable entities, content, atti- 
tude, and skill, the first two should be 
viewed as means and the third as an end, 
or, more accurately, as “antecedent ob- 
jectives” and “primary objective.” “Con- 
tent” (ie., knowledge about grammar, 
orthography, semantics, formal logic, 
rhetorical theory) is valid in so far as it 
contributes toward the skill of effective 
communication; desirable attitudes (i.e., 
pride in one’s work, respect for intellec- 
tual excellence, interest in good commu- 
niciation) should be viewed as profitable 
antecedent goals since they serve as stim- 
ulus toward the second primary objec- 
tive of the communication course. This 
primary objective is skill in communi- 
cating effectively and responsibly not 
only in college situations, but also in later 
life. 

Subordinate Objectives. The following 
objectives contribute to the accomplish- 
ment of the above primarv objectives. 
(a) The student should be able to ex- 
press and accomplish a single purpose in 
oral and written communication. (b) He 
should be able to secure and use infor- 
mation as a tool for accomplishing his 
purpose. He should recognize the wealth 
and value of his own experience and 
knowledge as subject matter for com- 
munication. (c) He should be able to 
analyze and organize his material in or- 
der to accomplish his purpose. (d) He 
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should be able to use language effec- 
tively. To this end, he should have vi- 
tality and precision of diction, an aware- 
ness and habitual use of standard word, 
syntactical and structural patterns, an 
awareness of the changing nature of the 
language, and an understanding of se- 
mantic relationships. He should use the 
dictionary effectively and habitually. 


The student should also develop the 
attributes of good reading and listening 
which parallel the above and can be 
taught at the same time. For instance, 
the student should be able to detect the 
purpose of rather difficult prose. He 
should be able to evaluate evidence. He 
should be able to recognize patterns of 
organization and to analyze and compre- 
hend oral and written communication. 


Although the communication course 
tends to stress the areas of the four 
skills of reading, writing, speaking, and 
listening which can be taught simultan- 
eously, the dissimilar attributes such as 
the development of poise and confidence 
while speaking, the problems of rate, 
comprehension, and retention of reading, 
punctuation in writing, and outlining of 
oral presentation should be given proper 
attention. 


In closing, the workshop called atten- 
tion to some excellent reports on this 
subject particularly in College Composi- 
tion and Communication (May, 1950), 
Education (March, 1952), and Earl J. 
McGrath’s Communication in General 
Education (1949). 
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Guy A. Cardwell, Washington University, St. 
Louis, Missouri 


Claude Coleman, Southern Illinois University, 
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Richard McHughston, University of Minnesota 
Minneapolis ‘ 

Dolly McPherson, Lincoln University, Jeffery. 
son City, Missouri 

Edward E. Potter, Michigan State Normal (ol. 
lege, Ypsilanti 

Sister Margaret John Purcell, Fontbonne (ol. 
lege, St. Louis, Missouri 
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Reading and Grading Themes 


THE REPORT OF WORKSHOP NO. 8 


How promptly must correction and re- 
turn of papers be done? This was the 
first question raised. The group discussed 
the value to the student of a prompt re- 
turn of his corrected paper. Most agreed 
that the markings lost much of their ef- 
fectiveness for improving the student's 
writing if the paper was not returned 
within a few days. Some suggested that 
there was value, however, if enough time 
elapsed that the student saw it as a new 
paper. This problem provoked a discus- 
sion of the necessity of reduced teaching 
loads for composition teachers if papers 
were to be handled effectively. The gen- 
eral agreement was that themes should 
never be held by the teacher more than 
one week, that return at the next class 
period after their writing was desirable, 
and that the old theme should always be 
returned in time for the student to prof- 
it from the corrections in preparing his 
next theme. 


How much recorrection of themes 


should be expected of the student? 


The group agreed that some correc- 
tion of themes should be done by the 
student, but opinions differed as to how 
much. Some said all errors should be cor- 
rected. One suggested only misspelled 
words, verb sequences, and sentence 
fragments. Another required rewriting of 
themes below C—. One plan permitted 


conferences with teacher before the | 
theme was due and the correcting with- 
out penalty of any errors discovered dur- 
ing the conference: Themes were then re- 
written until judged satisfactory, but 
each version received a new grade. The 
final grade on the assignment was an 
average of all grades on the theme. 
Most of the group viewed favorably the 
notion of allowing help from the teach- 
er before the theme was graded. 


What aspects of a theme are to be con- 
sidered in arriving at a grade? 


The first point raised was the use of 
minimum essentials. There was almost 
no agreement on a specific list of mini- 
mum essentials and considerable doubt 
was expressed about their value, but 
some thought them a useful teaching de- 
vice. There was discussion as to whether 
minimum essentials should be what the 
student should know before taking the 
course or the minimum he should know 
after taking the course. 


The next question was the relation of 
content and mechanics and the weight 
to be given each. All agreed that con- 
tent was more important than mechanics 
but more difficult to evaluate. A stu- 
dent’s ideas do not need to agree 
with the teacher's, but they should be 
properly supported. All agreed that 
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structure was important in determining 


the grade of a paper. 


The degree of mechanical perfection 
to be expected was also discussed. The 
principle was advanced that mechanical 
errors frequently interfere with the ef- 
ficient transmission of thought and 
should in such cases be regarded as ser- 
ious faults. 


How can we mark themes in a mean- 
ingful way? 

How can we concentrate on teaching 
rather than marking? Conference with 
the student about his theme was regard- 
ed as very helpful. The kind of com- 
ment to be put on a paper was discussed. 
Most students need encouragement; some 
favorable comment is desirable. Should 
teachers mark every error on a paper or 
only those emphasized in a particular as- 
signment? Should papers written at the 
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beginning of the term be graded more 
leniently than later ones? Should letter 
grades be put on individual themes at 
all? 

The whole discussion naturally led to 
the re-examination of standards. After 
years of drilling to eliminate “traditional” 
errors do teachers, perhaps unconscious- 
ly, give too much weight to them in grad- 
ing? Ways of avoiding this were dis- 
cussed. Departmental grading and dis- 
cussion were proposed. Exchanges of 
papers between schools and professional 
meetings such as this workshop were also 
thought to be helpful. 

There was general agreement that 
mere marking of errors and citations to 
a handbook are insufficient. Conferences 
and written comments concerned with 
particular needs of the individual stu- 
dents are essential to the proper reading 
and grading of themes. 
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Improving Reading Ability 


THE REPORT OF 


The participants in Workshop No. 9 
represented two approaches to the prob- 
lem of improving the reading ability of 
college students. One group was primar- 
ily interested in improving reading abili- 
ty through the use of clinical techniques, 
and the use of machines with stress upon 
increasing the eye span; the other group 
was interested in critical reading in the 
freshman English class as a means of in- 
creasing comprehension. In deciding to 
limit the discussion to the second means 
of improving reading ability, the parti- 
cipants felt that future conferences 
should include a special workshop for 
those interested in clinical reading tech- 
niques. 

One of the first problems introduced 
was that of the standard of achievement 
for the student at the freshman level. 
What are his minimum requirements? 
This question was followed by a dis- 
cussion of the articulation between high 
school and college reading. Present diag- 
nostic reading tests are in need of exten- 
sive revision. 

The core of the workshop discussion 
was an outline of a non-clinical approach 
to the improvement of reading introduc- 
ed by the co-chairman of the group, 
Ralph Singleton, Oberlin College. His 
extensive outline, “Aspects of the Read- 
ing Problem,” contained these five points 
for improving reading ability through 
critical reading: one, background infor- 
mation about the material to be read; 
two, vocabulary and diction; three, the- 
sis statement and substance; four, clear 
thinking, logic; five, mental blocks of the 
reader. 

The workshop concluded that it was 
the responsibility of the teacher to pro- 
vide the background for the material 
read; that is, such information as the fol- 
lowing: biographical data about the au- 
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thor, the specific occasion for writing the 
article or book, and the relationship of 
the article or book to others of a similar 
nature. 

Considerable time was spent by the 
workshop in discussing vocabulary and 
diction. The workshop agreed that al- 
though students may reasonably be ex- 
pected to look up definitions of impor- 
tant words which are new to them, they 
should not be held responsible for the 
meaning of words out of context. Fur- 
ther, the instructor should anticipate vo- 
cabulary problems and prepare the stu- 
dents to meet them. 

Despite the teaching of connotation in 
connection with poetry in high school, 
the workshop agreed that the student 
should be encouraged to work imagi- 
natively with words in their connotative 
aspect in prose. Metaphor and irony can 
be taught as well as the other elements 
of comprehension. Students should not 
be expected to recognize all the allusions 
in their reading. 

Teaching the student to grasp the the- 
sis statement and substance of prose in- 
volved the following: One, the recogni- 
tion of the difference between generali- 
zation and particulars; two, recognition 
of key words, phrases, sentences, and 
paragraphs; three, rhetorical patter; 
four, scope, relevancy, and adequacy of 
supporting particulars; and five, effec- 
tiveness of expression. Special techniques 
were noted: marking the book, com- 
ments in the margin of the book during 
class discussion; lists of particulars that 
support certain generalizations; and writ- 
ing of papers in support of our disagree- 
ment with certain generalizations. 

The intelligent interpretation of what 
is read requires the ability and willing: 
ness to think clearly. Although the ability 
to think requires a certain knowledge of 
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logic, the workshop was unanimous in 
agreeing that training in formal logic was 
not the best means of teaching students 
to interpret prose. 

The teacher’s aim in the discussion of 
controversial content in reading should 
be to teach the student to develop a 
clear, unprejudiced understanding of the 
selection and to form judgments and con- 
victions only after a careful consideration 
of the issues. The teacher should lead the 
student “at least to give the writer a 
hearing” (Fred Lorch, Iowa State Col- 
lege, Ames, Iowa). 

Conclusions and Recommendations 

Existing diagnostic tests are largely in- 
effective or at least limited in the areas 
of comprehension. New testing proce- 
dures—both extensive and intensive—are 
needed. The area and interpretation of 
the term “comprehension” in existing di- 
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agnostic tests is too limited and narrow. 

Research and publication concerning 
effective techniques for improving total 
reading abilities are too few. Speed and 
measurable elements are getting much 
professional attention along with mere 
recall testing for comprehension, but 
close reading for understanding and eval- 
uation are neglected. 

The two aspects of reading proficiency, 
1) speed, efficiency, good physical read- 
ing habits, etc., and 2) full understand- 
ing of the writer’s words, ideas, and in- 
ferences leading ta reasonable interpre- 
tation and assimilation, must be recon- 
ciled as parts of one goal in the teaching 
of reading. But the teacher’s methods and 
his approach should treat the two separ- 
ately: Only the student can bring the 
two together effectively in improving his 
total reading ability. 


E. Fern Green, State Teachers College, Moor- 
head, Minnesota 
Mabel Lacey, Fort Hays Kansas State College, 


Hays 

Fred W. Lorch, Iowa State College, Ames 

Loren M. Maakestad, Wartburg College, Wav- 
erly, Iowa 

Doris Jean Nichols, Millikin University, Deca- 
tur, Illinois 

Warren U. Ober, Southern State College, Mag- 
nolia, Arkansas 

Elizabeth A. Ricker, 
Omaha, Nebraska 

Bernard Schmidt, Purdue University, Lafay- 
ette, Indiana 

Julia Florence Sherbourne, University of Ar- 
kansas, Fayetteville 

J. Stuckey, Washington University, St. 

Louis, Missouri 


Creighton : University, 


Henry L. Wilson, Southern Illinois University, 
Carbondale 

Lois W. Woods, Greenville College, Greenville, 
Tllinois 


that had been listed were most in de- 
the group and then conducted a poll to mand for discussion. It was decided to 
determine which of the eighteen topics begin with No. 1, “Purpose.” Discussion 
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resulted in the listing of five purposes: 
(1) to introduce the student to the meth- 
odology of research, (2) to acquaint him 
with techniques which will later prove 
useful in other courses, (3) to train him 
in methods of exactness, (4) to give him 
a chance to do a thorough job on some- 
thing, (5) to acquaint him with the li- 
brary and its potential usefulness to him. 


The great lack of agreement on the 
purpose of this type of writing, in Eng- 
lish departments and elsewhere, was 
pointed out. Some instructors permit a 
student to range widely in choice of sub- 
ject and use of sources, whereas others 
designate the subjects and specify source 
materials which they have had placed on 
reserve. The question was also raised as 
to whether the practice investigative pa- 
per as taught in English composition 
courses is the best means toward its 
avowed objectives, since there are other 
possible ways of teaching library use and 
since term papers in other departments 
have such varied objectives. The con- 
sensus, however, favored the practice 
paper, the more especially as it has 
proved the best way of getting several 
jobs done at once. It was suggested too 
that some of the assignment’s greatest 
values are psychological, in that writing 
a source paper fixes for the student 
knowledge that would otherwise fade 
from his memory and may awaken him 
to the realization that educational activ- 
ity can be enjoyable, even fascinating. 


Discussants generally favored inter-de- 
partmental cooperation through using 
one paper to satisfy requirements in two 
courses. It was even suggested that mem- 
bers of other departments might be quer- 
ied for suitable topics in their areas. The 
group agreed that the assignment has 
both disciplinary and service functions, 
varying greatly with students and in- 
struction, and that the papers may have 
some immediate practical values, includ- 
ing broadening the scope of knowledge 
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of the instructor. 

The discussion then moved to Topic 4, 
“Method of Choosing the Subject.” Fac. 
tors named as influences included (1) in- 
terests of the student, (2) scope of the 
subject and its suitability for research, 
(3) availability of material in accessible 
libraries, and (4) value of the research 
to the student or others. There was some 
argument on whether the student should 
be limited in his choice to aspects of 
something on which an instructor is in- 
terested and well informed or allowed 
to range widely in areas of his own in- 
terests. The consensus favored allowing 
the student to range widely, especially if 
he shows an inclination to choose some- 
thing in his actual or potential major 
field. Since only about five per cent of 
students will likely be English majors, it 
is not logical ta insist on literary subjects. 


There was also discussion on prelimi- 
nary research looking to the narrowing of 
the topic and ascertaining availability of 
research materials, with the consensus fa- 
voring the practice. It was recognized, 
however, that to avoid library reference- 
room congestion, some staggering of sec- 
tions might be necessary. Two members 
commented favorably on their experience 
in distributing to prospective writers 
copies of finished papers done by earlier 
students. It was also suggested that hav- 
ing some good term papers available in 
the library is a useful device. Plagiarism 
as a menace was discounted if the as- 
signment is well-motivated and the prog- 
ress on it well-documented. - 


Discussion on the role of the library 
staff in the assignment indicated that 
reference librarians should be available 
to render aid but should be judicious in 
doing so, since many students are all too 
willing to use them as a crutch. Some 
English departments call on the library 
staff for part of the instruction on such 
research techniques as bibliography-mak- 
ing and note-taking. 
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Discussion on choosing the subject 
ended with comments on “taboo” sub- 
jects. Some instructors rule out highly 
technicil subjects on the ground that 
freshmen are incompetent to deal with 
them. Other topics, such as jazz music 
and the history of art, were named as un- 
suitable, but it was suggested that per- 
sonalizing an unpromising subject or 
making it more concrete and definite 
might make it suitable, e.g., “Stan Ken- 
ton’s Contributions to Jazz Music.” In- 
structors should not taboo subjects whim- 
sically but should explain why any for- 
bidden subject is not suitable. 


The discussion turned next to Topic 
10, “One Long Paper vs. Two Short 
Ones.” Several favored using one short 
paper as a trial flight, enabling instruc- 
tor and student to catch procedural er- 
rors early. The same objective may be 
achieved by having sections of the paper 


handed in early, and mention was also 
made of the use of simple library exer- 
cises for “warm-up” purposes, especially 
if the student has not had a library or- 
ientation course. Discussion veered to 
how much time should be allotted to the 
main practice paper. Most thought four 
to six weeks, with perhaps some other 
work going on meanwhile, such as class- 
room study of literature. But the con- 
sensus was that the research paper is 
important enough to justify use of the 
entire four to six weeks on it if necessary. 
Some teaching devices were mentioned, 
such as oral progress reports, which lend 
vitality and help safeguard against pla- 
giarism. The question was raised as to 
whether the graded research papers 
should be returned to the students. About 
one-third of the colleges represented re- 
turn them. Some keep the finished paper 
but return preliminary materials; others 
reverse this. There was also discussion on 
having students write critiques on each 
other's papers, with several favoring this 
device, partly as a means of getting stu- 
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dents to keep their classmates, instead of 
their instructor, in mind when writing. 

Topic 3, “Level on Which Taught,” 
was discussed briefly. Most offer the re- 
search paper as part of the second com- 
position course, usually at second-semes- 
ter freshman level. Possibly a later spot, 
when the student would be better pre- 
pared to produce a good paper, might be 
early enough. There was also the ques- 
tion as to whether the writing in courses 
other than English may be decreasing 
sufficiently (because of the trend toward 
objective testing, etc.) to remove from 
English departments the obligation of 
offering instruction on writing the in- 
vestigative paper. The consensus was 
that students ought to continue to do 
such writing, but it was nevertheless felt 
that it may be advisable to ascertain the 
actual situation. Consequently the group 
decided to adopt as a project the prepa- 
ration of a questionnaire to be circulated 
(provided that CCCC officials approve) 
at least on the campuses of the workshop 
participants, which would mean the poll- 
ing of some 6,000 faculty members, well 
distributed among the chief types of col- 
leges, universities, and technical schools. 
It was also decided to invite Workshop 
1] to cooperate in the polling. The invi- 
tation was extended and accepted. Work- 
shop 10 members, after preliminary work 
on drafting a questionnaire, voted that 
its officers should be charged with final 
drafting, securing CCCC approval, col- 
lecting and tabulating data, and publish- 
ing the results. 


PARTICIPANTS IN WORKSHOP No. 10 


Chairman: W. A. Sutton, Ball State Teachers 
College, Muncie, Indiana 

Co-Chairman: K. L. Knickerbocker, University 
of Tennessee, Knoxville 

Co-Chairman: Robert E. Tuttle, General Mo- 
tors Institute, Flint, Michigan 

Secretary: Cecil B. Williams, Oklahoma A. and 
M. College, Stillwater 

Co-Secretary: Warren B. Bezanson, University 
of Maryland, College Park 
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* ne Colee, Augustana College, Rock Island, 

inois 

H. Kelly Crockett, Central Missouri State Col- 
lege, Warrensburg 

Mildred F. Cross, Agricultural, Mechanical, 
and Normal College, Pine Bluff, Arkansas 

Amy H. Dale, State Teachers College, St. Cloud, 
Minnesota 

W.N. Francis, Franklin and Marshall College, 
Lancaster, Pennsylvania 

Harvey R. Goslee, Ronald Press Company, New 
York 10, N. Y. 
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capes K. Ketchum, University of Illinois, Ur. 

ana 

Ray Mizer, De Pauw University, Greencastle, 
Indiana 

David G. Pugh, State University of Iowa, Iowa 


City 

John H. Reed, Ohio Wesleyan University, Dela- 
ware 

Robert C. Schweik, Marquette University, Mil- 
waukee, Wisconsin 

Arthur Wormhoudt, State Teachers College, 
St. Cloud, Minnesota 


The Composition Career (of All Students) after the Freshman 
Year 


THE REPORT OF WORKSHOP NO. 11 


The members of this workshop began 
with the assumption that there is a gen- 
eral falling off in composition ability af- 
ter the Freshman year, often to a point 
where remedial work becomes necessary. 
Some reasons given for this decline were 
(1) uncertain objectives in teaching com- 
position; (2) inadequately trained teach- 
ers; (3) lack of teaching in context; (4) 
attitude that English teachers alone are 
responsible for writing standards; (5) 
failure of students to handle subject-mat- 
ter with accuracy and logic; (6) failure 
of students to integrate to college life. 

Various plans, some remedial in na- 
ture, were discussed, workshop mem- 
bers describing how their institutions met 
their specific problems. Attention was 
given to the problems of the qualifying 
examination for channeling students in- 
to remedial courses and/or forcing all 
students to meet minimum standards in 
writing before graduation. It was agreed 
that some formal program to help fail- 
ures in this examination is necessary; the 
desirability of a required course for Jun- 
iors or Seniors who are deficient was 
discussed, some pointing out the reluc- 
tance of upper-classmen to take a non- 
credit course or lower-division course 
late in their college career. Among the 
alternatives suggested: tutorial help; the 
offering of another type of writing course 


required for failures (probably stress- 
ing some form of “content” such as logic, 
public opinion, etc.). 

Considerable interest was shown in 
the Franklin and Marshall system for de- 
termining which students need remedial 
work. Instead of the usual objective ex- 
amination, papers are “lifted” from regu- 
lar class assignments. These are examin- 
ed by readers (all felt that the primary 
reader should be the _ subject-matter 
teacher, not a member of the English 
staff). Awareness of this system tends to 
keep students alert. 

Since many college departments op- 
pose additional time given to English 
courses, and since advisors often direct 
students away from additional composi- 
tion courses, it was agreed at the conclu- 
sion of the first session that English de- 
partments must take a strong stand about 
writing standards and must take the ini- 
tiative in proposing solutions; it would 
be hoped that certain departments, real- 
izing the problems of their students, 
would seek the help of the English de- 
partment since this would allay some of 
the fear that it was trying to add courses 
for its own ends. 

Progressing from remedial to general 
problems, the workshop next took up dis- 
cussion of methods of keeping the com- 
position ability of students at a high level 
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throughout the four years of college. Ex- 
amination of various types of split cours- 
es led to agreement that extending some 
kind of composition work beyond the 
Freshman year, even into the Junior or 
Senior year, is highly desirable. Success 
of the split course at Grinnell was cited 
as a case in point. Many students, it was 
felt, became aware of their problems only 
after they had faced the problems of 
“content.” In some systems such a pro- 
gram is tied to a humanities course, as for 
example the Chicago course in Humani- 
ties 8, required of all seniors. 


An alternative to the split course is in 
effect at Colgate. Here all students are 
assigned papers in all courses during the 
Freshman year, on a master schedule; all 
assignments are made by the teacher of 
the “content” course, but the type of writ- 
ing problem is determined with the ad- 
vice of a member of the English depart- 
ment. This plan works so well that some 
departments continue this cooperation 
throughout the four years. Remedial 
problems are met informally by tutors. 
The required composition course comes 
in the Sophomore year. 


It was agreed that a required advanced 
course in composition is desirable, but 
difficulties in scheduling such courses 
were recognized. It was felt that an ad- 
vanced course in writing in the last two 
years has a good chance of success be- 
cause the student is more mature, has 
more irformation, can integrate his in- 
formation better, has more motivation 
for improving his writing, and merits 
more special attention. The difficulties in 
putting such courses into the curriculum, 
however, forced the group to consider 
alternatives. 


The most important of these, it was 
thought, is to make teachers in all de- 
partments concerned about the problems 
of communication. The function of the 
English department in this effort seemed 
to be threefold, that of an inconspicuous 
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catalyst, that of “service” to all depart- 
ments, and that of advisor on standards 
and goals. Various methods by which 
these functions could be carried out 
most efficiently were discussed, but this 
subject was finally left over to serve as 
the specific subject for the workshop next 
year, after more data had been gathered. 


Certain special schools or departments, 
it was pointed out, have a growing real- 
ization of the problem (e.g., many engi- 
neering departments) because they are 
growingly aware that their graduates 
lose their jobs more often because of 
poor literacy than for lack of profession- 
al ability. The traditional solution has 
been the “report writing” course, but 
some have substituted a more substan- 
tial course in English, with some “con- 
tent” in addition to emphasis on commu- 
nication. This, and other, evidence that 
professional schools are turning to Eng- 
lish departments for help is encourag- 
ing, but most foresaw budgetary diffi- 
culties in their own institutions. 


The question of the research paper as 
a means of achieving uniform standards 
was raised. At this time the officers of 
Workshop No. 10, Writing from Source 
Materials: The Documented Paper, ask- 
ed for help in coordinating the work of 
the two committees at this point. It was 
agreed that both groups should request 
that the CCCC (through these work- 
shops) make a study of the research pa- 
per and related practices in required 
writing, for use in next year’s workshops. 


The workshop was in substantial agree- 
ment on the following points: A strong 
effort should be made by English depart- 
ments to apprise the faculty of their in- 
stitution of the need for writing in all 
courses, for maintaining a high standard 
for such writing, and of the responsibility 
of all teachers to “teach English”; Eng- 
lish departments should take the initia- 
tive in seeking cooperation from other 
departments, but should try first to use 
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such signs of initiative in other depart- 
ments when they appeared; the Fresh- 
man course should be divided, with some 
part at least in the second year; a spe- 
cial advanced writing course, in the Jun- 
ior or Senior year, should be added for 
all students, probably a course tied to 
the humanities as a part of the general 
education program of students. 

The workshop made these suggestions 
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for further study: first, next year’s work. 
shop should concern itself with two spe- 
cific problems, specific means by which 
the above suggestions can be imple- 
mented, and specific means to get the 
cooperation of all departments in the 
teaching of writing; second, the study of 
college writing suggested by Workshop 
No. 10 should be made. 


PARTICIPANTS IN WORKSHOP NO. 11 


Chairman: Herbert Hackett, 
Utah, Salt Lake City 

Co-Chairman: Walter Scott Mason, University 
of Miami, Coral Gables, Florida 

Secretary: Fr. J. Franklin Murray, S. J., Spring 
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Sister Teresa Ann, Mount St. Scholastica Col- 
lege, Atchison, Kansas 

Irving Blum, University of Missouri, Columbia 

C. A. Brown, General Motors Institute, Flint, 
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Natalie Calderwood, University of Kansas, 
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Sister M. Chrysostom, Mount Mary College, 
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John Cowley, Iowa State Teachers College, 
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Dorothy H. Craven, Friends University, Wichi- 
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University of 


Wahnita DeLong, Evansville College, Evansville, 
Indiana 

Nellie F. Falk, Dana College, Blair, Nebraska 

— Gould, Graceland College, Lamoni, 
owa 

Eugene F. Grewe, University of Detroit, De- 
troit, Michigan 

Sister Edwin Mary, Webster College, Webster 
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Ruth A. Maxwell, Millikin University, Decatur, 
ej 
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W. B. Schneider, Southern Illinois University, 
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Paul R. Sullivan, Georgetown University, Wash- 
ington, D. 

Lucile Turner, East Carolina College, Green- 
ville, North Carolina 


Integration of High School and College Teaching of English 


THE REPORT OF WORKSHOP NO. 12 


Including workshop officials, forty-two 
high school and college representatives 
gathered for the first session of Work- 
shop No. 12. The intensity of interest in 
the discussion which ensued then and in 
succeeding meetings is indicated by the 
fact that attendance, although not always 
the same personnel, was maintained at 
or above that enrollment during the 
course of the workshop. The first roll-call 
listed twenty-four college people and 
eighteen from high schools. 

With this approximate balance in per- 
sonnel, one would expect an invaluable 
exchange of opinion and experience. This 
did, of course, occur, to the benefit of 


those present. However, time and time 
again the discussion developed into a 
clarifying appraisal and re-appraisal on 
the part of the college people of the func- 
tion and purpose of their several courses 
in freshman composition. This proved 
rather fascinating to the majority of high 
school teachers present, for such soul- 
searching on the part of “other-world’ 
instructors is not often seen outside the 
limits of their own campuses. It was fas- 
cinating for other reasons as well. For 
the general conclusion of the college te 
ple was to the effect that the majority of 
the high school English teachers were 
“doing an amazingly good job,” consider- 
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ing the student material confronting 
them, the social and economic pressures 
brought to bear upon them, and the ob- 
stacles of class-size and some administra- 
tive indifference which they had to face. 
Therefore, the college people concluded 
that it was their task to adjust their own 
composition programs to meet a status 
quo situation, that it behooved them to 
accept the entering freshman as he was 
and to carry on—not to remedy. 

The several discussions which led to 
these conclusions resulted, in large part, 
from answers given to problems and 
questions proposed. These were as fol- 
lows: 


1. Methods of integration 
a. which will aid in closing the gap 
between the high school and col- 
lege for the poor student; 
b. which will eliminate any overlap 
between the high school and col- 
lege for the better student. 


. Is there any way in which the high 
school teacher may pass along to 
college teachers a cumulative record 
of a student’s composition and other 
language experiences? 

. The effect on the high school Eng- 
lish teacher and the high school stu- 
dent of English classification (place- 
ment) tests given to entering fresh- 
men. 

. Reports on specific examples of in- 
gration work being done in particu- 
lar localities. 

. What is the English teacher's respon- 
sibility, community-wide, for bring- 
ing integration problems before the 
public? 

As the meetings progressed a relation- 
ship between items one and three became 
apparent, and the discussion sometimes 
tended to encompass both points. Item 
two received very little discussion, since 
the consensus, more often implied than 
expressed, was that such a procedure pre- 
sented too many mechanical difficulties 
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for successful implementation. Item four, 
also, was not handled as a unit, inasmuch 
as examples of integration work to il- 
lustrate other points of discussion were 
interspersed frequently throughout the 
sessions. 


Consideration of the combined sub- 
ject of methods of integration and the 
effect of college English placement tests 
produced several points of view. Fore- 
most were the ideas expressed in a series 
of conversations, previously alluded to 
in this report, wherein the participants 
determined that essentially it was futile 
to attempt to teach students what they 
failed to learn in high school. Rather, 
the more positive procedure was to try 
to prepare students for what was to come 
in their college work. Freshman courses 
at the University of Kentucky, Southern 
Illinois University, the University of Kan- 
sas, and Morgan State College (Balti- 
more) were among those described. 
Each indicated that segregation into abil- 
ity groups was made on the basis of 
placement tests, although the course con- 
tent for parallel groups in the various 
colleges differed somewhat. The repre- 
sentative from Iowa State Teachers Col- 
lege emphasized this matter when he 
told of a survey made recently of the 
content of courses in sixteen Iowa col- 
leges in which a variety of approaches 
and points of emphasis were noted. The 
conclusion arising from this was that col- 
leges had little business expecting more 
conformity from high school teachers 
when there was little among themselves. 


Several conferees from colleges report- 
ed on local integration work in this re- 
spect. Representatives from Southern II- 
linois University, Illinois Normal Univer- 
sity, and the University of Kansas told 
of visitation programs between college 
and high school classroom teachers. At 
various times and in various localities 
meetings to discuss mutual problems 
would be held, at some of which upper 
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elementary teachers were also invited. 
In one instance, also, there was a deter- 
mined effort to draw high school princi- 
pals intu these meetings. The reaction of 
high school teachers to these narrations 
of visitation programs was varied. They 
were receptive to the idea, but they were 
interested in what the college teachers 
were looking for when they started out 
on their jaunts, and whom they visited. 
The attitude seemed to arise from a feel- 
ing that many college teachers left their 
campuses with preconceived notions of 
what the high school English course 
ought to be and, therefore, tended to 
visit high schools, or individual classes, 
where the notions were confirmed. Many 
college people demurred at this, but the 
problem raised, naturally unsolvable, re- 
mained unsolved. 


With consideration of the content and 
validity of college English placement 
tests, the matter of the grammatical con- 
tent of high school English courses in re- 
lation to the placement tests was brought 
up. It was attested that many misconcep- 
tions about placement tests existed 
among high school teachers. For exam- 
ple, a study at Michigan State College 
revealed that only three of twenty-five 
placement tests required any knowledge 
of grammatical terminology, yet many 
high school English teachers everywhere 
teach grammar intensively and use text- 
or work-books in which grammatical ter- 
minology plays a dominant role. This 
point opened the door for the “new” and 
the “old” grammarians to express their 
convictions, and the opportunity for 
healthy disagreement was not missed. It 
was interesting to note here that the high 
school teachers present aligned them- 
selves rather solidly in favor of a continu- 
ation of present techniques. Their atti- 
tude was perhaps best expressed by one 
high school teacher who asked, “Why 
can't we call things by their names?” 


The problem of the English teacher's 
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responsibility, com munity - wide, for 
bringing integration problems before the 
public occupied the attention of the 
workshop for part of the third and all of 
the last session. Here there was general 
agreement among the conferees that the 
college teacher was in the best position 
in this respect. For public groups were 
often more willing to listen to college 
people discuss local school problems than 
they were to listen to the members of 
their own school faculties. There was 
general agreement that college teachers 
—indeed, all English teachers—should 
capitalize on every opportunity to stress 
three things: First, that overloading the 
high school English teacher is going to 
produce the poor spellers, poor letter- 
writers, and poor speakers of whom the 
public complains. (Here it was suggest- 
ed that a study of the effect of class size 
on the student's ability to master Eng- 
lish might be a worthy subject for a fu- 
ture workshop.) Second, that all manner 
of pressure should be exerted upon 
Boards of Education and school adminis- 
trators to search just as diligently for 
English teachers as they did for teachers 
in certain other areas. And, third, that 
the clamoring pressure of new curricv- 
lum areas for time at the expense, gen- 
erally, of the English course of study can 
result only in inadequate mastery of the 
language which the public decries. 


PARTICIPANTS IN WORKSHOP NO. 12 


Chairman: James H. Mason, Indian Springs 
School, Helena, Alabama 

Co-Chairman: George P. Faust, University of 
Kentucky, Lexington 

Secretary: Jarvis E. Bush, Wauwatosa High 
School, Wauwatosa, Wisconsin 

Co-Secretary: Dora May Mitchell, Marshall Col- 
lege, Huntington, West Virginia 

Resource: William D. Baker, Michigan State 
College, East Lansing 

Resource: Donald R. Tuttle, Fenn College, 
Cleveland, Ohio 

Resource: Lorna Virginia Welch, Southwest 
High School, Kansas City, Missouri 

Resource: Sister Stephanie Steuber, C. 8S. J, 
St. Joseph’s Academy, St. Louis, Missouri 
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Gertrude R. Alford, Sumner High School, St. 
Louis, Missouri 

Wallace L. Anderson, Iowa State Teachers Col- 
lege, Cedar Falls 

John M. Bernd, South Milwaukee High School, 
South Milwaukee, Wisconsin 

F. E. Bowman, Duke University, Durham, North 
Carolina 

William J. Calvert, Jr., State Teachers College, 
Jacksonville, Alabama 

G. C. Camp, Southern Illinois University, Car- 
bondale 

Helen Edwards, University of Oklahoma, Nor- 


man 

Beverly Fisher, Santa Monica City College, San- 
ta Monica, California 

Inez Frost, Hutchinson Junior College, Hutchin- 
son, Kansas 

Irwin Griggs, Temple University, Philadelphia, 
Pennsylvania 

Oscar M. Haugh, University of Kansas, Law- 
rence 

Ruth Henline, Illinois Normal University, Nor- 


mal 

Mary Howard, Webster Groves High School, 
Webster Groves, Missouri 

Blandford Jennings, Clayton High School, Clay- 
ton, Missouri 

Lucille Kaul, St. Charles High School, St. 
Charles, Missouri 

B. L. Kinkade, Northeastern State College, 
Tahlequah, Oklahoma 

F. Luther Merry, Sumner High School, St. 
Louis, Missouri 


L. M. Myers, Arizona State College, Tempe 
John Noonan, McKendree College, Lebanon, II- 
linois 
mae Sane. Wittenberg College, Springfield, 
io 
Sarah Puryear, Alabama College, Montevallo 


S. Isabella Sanders, Ottawa Township High 
School, Ottawa, Illinois 


Robert C. Schweik, Marquette University, Mil- 
waukee, Wisconsin 


Helen Shipman, Normandy High School, St. 
Louis County, Missouri 

Agnes Sibley, Lindenwood College, St. Charles, 
Missouri 

Sister Anna Marie, Rosati-Kain High School, 
St. Louis, Missouri 

Sister Francis Ellen, S. L., De Andreis High 
School, St. Louis, Missouri 

Sister Mary Hugh, R. S. M., Our Lady of Mercy 
High School, Detroit, Michigan 

Sister Mary Rosella, Villa Maria College, Erie, 
Pennsylvania 

Harriet Strela, Shaker Heights High School, 
Shaker Heights, Ohio 

Waters Turpin, Morgan State College, Balti- 
more, Maryland 

Nan E. Walton, Sumner High School, St. Louis, 
Missouri 

Josie Washichek, Shawnee High School, Shaw- 
nee, Oklahoma 

Mrs. Helen M. Wollerman, Monticello College, 
Godfrey, Illinois 


The Teaching and Testing of Listening 


THE REPORT OF WORKSHOP NO. 13 


The workshop discussion of listening 
began with a consideration of the nature 
of the process. The participants chose to 
concentrate on two questions selected 
from a Jist prepared by the workshop of- 


ficers. 


1. What research is now under way 
concerning the listening process and the 
listening habits of people of all ages? 

The work of Rankin, Dow, and Irvin 
was cited as typical of quantitative in- 
quiry concerning the relative amounts of 
time devoted to listening as compared 
with reading, writing, and speaking. 
Nichols and Bird have done research to 
verify that listening can be taught, using 
pre-tests and post-tests. Scattered re- 
search has sought to discover the rela- 
tion of listening to the other skills of 
communication, particularly to reading, 
in terms of the amount of transfer among 


these skills as instruments for acquiring 
and evaluating information. A _ vast 
amount of research still needs to be done, 
especially to describe the exact and spe- 
cial province of listening training as sep- 
arate from training in the other skills. 
Several participants wondered whether 
the microscopic measurement of minuti- 
ae was the only or best way to approach 
an understanding of the listening pro- 
cess: whether there was a possibility that 
a number of subtle elements apparently 
inherent in the process might not pre- 
clude measurement but be amenable to 
intuitively imaginative investigation. 

2. What is good or poor listening? 
What do we know about the attitudes 
and actions of good and poor listeners? 

Nichols’ list of the marks of good and 
poor listeners was examined in some de- 
tail. The consensus was that the list helps 
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teachers to spot factors which may 
strengthen or vitiate students’ listening 
but that much research still needs to be 
done by bona fide psychologists on such 
points, for instance, as the relation of 
adolescence to the observed decrease of 
listening efficiency as students advance 
in school. 


Proceeding to the discussion of the 
teaching of listening, the participants 
agreed that, while research to date shows 
that many kinds of listening exist and 
that skill in each kind can be improved 
by training, there is danger that too much 
fragmentation may hinder the student in 
using his increased skill outside the class- 
room. The Stephens College list of listen- 
ing subskills was examined in this con- 
nection and the consensus was that the 
subskills involving such abilities as or- 
ganization of materials, use of logic, and 
understanding of semantics normally re- 
ceive much attention in training in read- 
ing, writing and speaking, as well as lis- 
tening. This duplication is valuable, of 
course, but obscures the exact delimita- 
tion of the fields where listening training 
can and should play a unique part. 


Some time was given to methods, ma- 
terials and aids in teaching listening. 
Listening laboratories are projected on 
the St. Paul Campus of the University of 
Minnesota and at Stephens College. The 
Air Command and Staff School of Air 
University conducts a usage laboratory 
where linguistically naive officers train 
their ears to distinguish standard from 
substandard usages. Such devices as the 
Stephens College Listening Experience 
Report, the Ewing Speaking-Listening 
Index, the University of Florida lecture 
on listening, the Michigan State listening 
training procedures, films, film strips, 
and recordings were cited as tentatively 
valuable techniques for training in lis- 
tening. 

Finally, discussion of the testing of 
listening focused on the Brown-Carlsen 
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Listening Comprehension Test and the 
Stephens College Test of Listening Com- 
prehension. James I. Brown, co-author, 
explained that one of the most hopeful 
uses of the Brown-Carlsen Test, the only 
published test of listening, is in deter. 
mining discrepancies between students’ 
reading and listening abilities. Since the 
Brown-Carlsen Test has a high correla- 
tion with reading ability, the poor reader 
who scores high on this listening test 
shows a potential for reading improve- 
ment. This potential has been success- 
fully developed in reading-emphasis sec- 
tions on the St. Paul Campus of the Uni- 
versity of Minnesota. The reverse is true 
also: a student may become a better lis- 
tener by improving his reading. The 
Stephens College Test is not competitive 
with the Brown-Carlsen Test because it 
places more emphasis on evaluative lis- 
tening. Jt is being revised at present. In 
both tests, however, the problem of 
whether listening is being tested, rather 
than memory or vocabulary, is tantaliz- 
ing. Here also much research needs do- 
ing. 

In summary, the workshop agreed that 
listening is the most elusive and there- 
fore the most commonly neglected of the 
skills of communication; that training in 
listening does improve competence; but 
that to date both theory and techniques 
of teaching and testing listening are ten- 
tative and need much further study. 


PARTICIPANTS IN WORKSHOP No. 13 


Chairman: Donald E. Bird, Stephens College, 
Columbia, Missouri 

Co-Chairman: Earnest Brandenburg, Washing- 
ton University, St. Louis, Missouri 

Secretary: Jean Malmstrom, Western Michigan 
College of Education, Kalamazoo 

Co-Secretary: Mary E. Weimer, indiana Tech- 
nical College, Fort Wayne 

Ina Bell Auld, Bethany College, 
Kansas 

Paul F. Bente, Concordia Junior College, Fort 
Wayne, Indiana 


James I. Brown, University of Minnesota, St. 
Paul 


Linsborg, 
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Marjorie Cass, Stephens College, Columbia, 
Missouri 
J, E. Congleton, University of Florida, Gaines- 
Dunn, 


ville 
Drake Des 
Moines, Iowa 


Thomas F. 

Inez Frost, Hutchinson Junior College, Hut- 
chinson, Kansas 

John Gerber, State University of Iowa, Iowa 
City 


University, 
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Mabel Lacey, Fort Hays Kansas State College, 


ays 

Mary Marshall, Normandy Senior High School, 
Normandy, Missouri 

Nannie M. Roney, Henderson State Teachers 
College, Arkadelphia, Arkansas 

Norman Stageberg, Iowa State Teachers Col- 
lege, Cedar Falls 

= A. Villa, State University of Iowa, Iowa 

ity 


Imaginative Writing in the Freshman Course 


THE REPORT OF WORKSHOP NO. 14 


Workshop 14, “Imaginative Writing in 
the Freshman Course,” convened at 8:45 
pm., March 4, 1954. Dr. Riley Hughes, 
co-chairman of the workshop, introduced 
Dr. Austin J. App, chairman, who pre- 
sented a tentative plan for the four work- 
shop meetings as follows: 

the first meeting to be devoted to a 

discussion of the problems, aims and 

definitions of imaginative writing in 
the freshman course; 

the second to the place of the liter- 

ary essay and poetry in the freshman 

course; 

the third to the place of fiction and 

drama; 

and the fourth and final session to be 

devoted to drawing up a practical 

program for imaginative writing in 

the freshman course in the light of 

the three preceding workshop dis- 

cussions. 
This tentative plan was approved unani- 
mously, 

Dr. App then turned the discussion to 
the problem of the place of imaginative 
writing in the freshman course and how 
much of it should be taught. Participants 
in the workshop reported on the use of 
imaginative writing in the freshman 
courses at their own institutions. The 
general consensus was that imaginative 
writing does have a place in the fresh- 
man course. A minor dissenting opinion, 
however, was that the freshman course 


has quite enough to do in teaching the 
basic fundamentals of expository prose. 
At the conclusion of th meeting the fol- 
lowing points were established: 

1. The freshman course is not in any 
case aimed exclusively at the 
teaching of imaginative writing. 
But imaginative writing as one 
part of the course will stimulate 
the imagination which is necessary 
in all types of good writing. 

The second meeting of the workshop 
was devoted to the discussion of the lit- 
erary (informal, impersonal) essay. Par- 
ticipants in the workshop reported upon 
the use of the literary essay in the fresh- 
man programs at their institutions. The 
essay was reported in use in all programs, 
and the general opinion was that espe- 
cially in the early part of the freshman 
program the literary essay is valuable as 
a theme assignment. There was also gen- 
eral agreement that the collection of es- 
says is useful as a text for the freshman 
course, the essays serving as models for 
motivation and technique. 

During the relatively short time re- 
maining for a discussion of poetry the im- 
pression left, confirmed in later sessions, 
was that for gifted students exercises in 
versification are strongly recommended 
and that for all students a few assign- 
ments in elementary verse forms aiming 
for a poetic content are desirable. Such 


poetry assignments were thought to be 
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conducive to awakening a respect for 
form and to create an interest in reading 
poetry. 

At the third meeting, Dr. Riley 
Hughes was in charge of the discussion. 
In his preliminary remarks, Dr. Hughes 
proposed that in the teaching of the short 
story and the one-act play in the fresh- 
man course the emphasis is not upon the 
teaching of the form itself but upon the 
discipline of the form. The further pro- 
posed that the objective thing should be 
given more importance thar the self- 
expression involved. In other words, the 
emphasis should be placed upon the mar- 
ketable aspect of writing. Opposition to 
the last point developed in the group, 
some members contending that too much 
emphasis upon professional s:andards 
would be detrimental to the students’ mo- 
tivation and self-confidence. The discus- 
sion then proceeded to the question of 
the one-act play as a cooperative class 
project. Again there was disagreement as 
to whether the interest and enthusiasm 
aroused by such a project would com- 
pensate for its doubtful relevance to the 
aims of the freshman composition pro- 
gram. 

In the final session of the workshop, an 
attempt was made to formulate conclu- 
sions and to outline procedures for in- 
troducing and stimulating imaginative 
writing in the standard freshman English 
course in college. As confirmed by car- 
ried motions the following conclusions 
and aims were adopted: 


In a time in which there is a grow- 
ing emphasis on denotative and sci- 
entific writing, it is the sense of this 
workshop to stress again the imag- 
inative element in good writing. 

Imaginativeness should be culti- 
vated in the freshman English course 
and a proportion of the course 
should be devoted to formal creative 
types sufficient in general terms to 
elicit from each student one example 
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of each of such important types as 
the literary essay, the short story, the 
one-act play, and some verse. 

The aim in this formal imaginative 
writing should not be to train or pro- 
duce professional writing or writers, 
except incidentally in a few excep- 
tional students, who should be en- 
couraged to take advanced courses 
in creative writing. 

The aims in introducing imagina- 
tive writing in the freshman English 
course should be: 


(1) to promote appreciation in 
reading good literature and to devel- 
op respect for literary performance; 


(2) to revitalize the functional 
approach to the mechanics of good 
writing; 

(3) to motivate and train rhetori- 
cally superior writing—variety of dic- 
tion and beauty of style; 

(4) to stimulate emotional devel- 
opment and supplement the intellec- 
tual and factual development inher- 
ent in training for expository writing; 

(5) to sharpen the sensory pow- 


ers. 


PARTICIPANTS IN WORKSHOP NO. 14 


Chairman: Austin J. App, La Salle College, 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 

Co-Chairman: Riley Hughes, Georgetown Uni- 
versity, School of Foreign Service, Washing- 
ton, 

Secretary: Jarvis Thurston, Washington Uni- 
versity, St. Louis, Missouri 

Co-Secretary: Harris Wilson, University of II- 
linois, Urbana 

Dorothy Adams, Webster College, Webster 
Groves, Missouri 

John F. Choitz, Concordia College, Moorhead, 
Minnesota 

Kelly Crockett, Central Missouri State Teach- 
ers College, Warrensburg 

Rachel Crown, William Penn College, Oska- 
loosa, Iowa cs ; 

Charles Eckert, Washington University, St. 
Louis, Missouri mer 

Louise Kannapell, Nazareth College, Louisville 
3, Kentucky 

Adele Kennedy, Monmouth College, Monmouth, 
Illinois 


Sister rad Louise, Ursuline College, Louis- 
e 


ville 6, ntucky 
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Helen McAvoy, Webster College, Webster 

Groves, Missouri 

Alice Morrison, Fort Hays Kansas State Col- 
lege, Hays 

Eleanor Orts, Little Rock Junior College, Little 
Rock, Arkansas 

tT, J. Phillips, Purdue University, Lafayette, 
Indiana 

Robert C. Schweik, Marquette University, Mil- 
waukee, Wisconsin 

Paul R. Sullivan, Georgetown University, Wash- 
ington, D. C 
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Sister Margaret Therese, Sacred Heart College, 
Wichita, Kansas 

Mona Thurston, Washington University, St. 
Louis, Missouri 


Brother L. Urban, St. Mary’s College, Winona, 
Minnesota 


Carol Vonckx, 


Washington University, St. 
Louis, Missouri 


Georgia Winn, Southern Illinois University, 
Carbondale 


National Entrance Tests and Minimum Standards 


THE REPORT OF WORKSHOP NO. 15 


The topic assigned to Workshop 15 
was disposed of quickly. It was agreed 
that “national” entrance tests in English 
do not exist, could not be established, 
and would not be desirable even if they 
were possible. English tests that would 
be of any use in admitting students to 
Harvard, for example, would be grossly 
inappropriate for less selective institu- 
tions. “Minimum standards” could not 


possibly be the same from one institu- 
tion to another. The problem of “en- 
trance” needs to be broadened to include 
guidance toward an appropriate institu- 
tion and placement in appropriate sec- 
tions and courses. 


The group therefore decided to talk 
about “standards for widely used Eng- 
lish tests bearing on college guidance, 
admissions, and placement.” It was felt 
that the CCCC could influence testing 
better by proposing standards for the 
construction, selection, and use of tests 
than by preparing, publishing, and pro- 
moting tests of its own. Test publishers, 
testing programs, and testing services 
within school systems and colleges re- 
spond readily to the recommendations of 
a disinterested, authoritative profession- 
al organization; not so readily to the pro- 
motional efforts of an organization that 
has something to sell. Any attempt by the 
CCCC to enforce standards by its own 
tests would be resisted by educators who 
value our tradition of state and local con- 


trol of educational policy. Tests produc- 
ed by professional test-makers, under the 
guidance of a committee of outstanding 
English teachers and scholars, with ade- 
quate pre-testing, item-analysis, norms, 
and research, are likely to be more widely 
accepted and used than tests produced 
by part-time amateur effort. 

The following needs for such tests were 
noted: 


1. Of all the tests included in any se- 
lection battery, reading and verbal tests 
are generally the best predictors of av- 
erage grades in schools, coileges, gradu- 
ate schools, and professional schools. A 
modern intelligence test is basically a 
reading test, or a test of the same abili- 
ties that enter into reading, with the 
possible addition of a section on quanti- 
tative reasoning. 


2. Such tests may be used to promote 
articulation between school and college, 
especially in English, in which there is 
no traditional separation of content be- 
tween the two levels, and in which there 
is a tremendous overlap in developed 
ability. Freshmen are not alike; some 
should be placed in advanced, others in 
regular, and others in remedial sections 
or courses. The tests used to promote ar- 
ticulation, however, should not dictate 
the program of secondary schools; in par- 
ticular, they should not place a premium 
upon acquaintance with handbook rules, 
digests of literary history, and a narrow 
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selection of literary classics. Since the 
tests are bound to influence instruction 
to some extent, they should emphasize 
important outcomes of instruction, such 
as skill in reading and writing, rather 
than acquaintance with the means by 
which these objectives are sometimes, but 
not always, attained. 


8. Such tests may be used—with cau- 
tion—to improve teaching and learning. 
If they present reasonable, realistic, and 
concrete goals of instruction, they can 
have a bracing effect upon both teach- 
ing and learning without interfering in 
any way with their freedom, meaning, or 
worth. lt must be clear, however, that a 
wide range of interesting and meaningful 
experience in English is a better prepara- 
tion for the tests than drill upon ques- 
tions similar to those that have appeared 
in past examinations. 


4. Such tests may be used for the dis- 
covery, retention, and development of 
talent, and for the diversion of the less 
talented into institutions or courses that 
are prepared to teach what they need, on 
however humble a level. This need will 
become more critical as we approach 
1960, when a tidal wave of young people 
will threaten to engulf either the colleges 
or the labor market—and the latter is 
more proficient than the colleges at 
building dikes. The ablest students must 
be encouraged to enter our strongest in- 
stitutions; the less able must be guided 
elsewhere. This can be done most effec- 
tively if tests bearing on college entrance 
are adriinistered annually at least from 
the beginning of the ninth grade, when 
they will predict college performance al- 
most as accurately as at the beginning of 
the twelfth grade. It is known that many 
able students drop out simply because 
they have never expected to enter col- 
lege; no one else expects them to; and no 
one sees how the problem of costs can be 
met. But if it were brought to the atten- 
tion of everyone concerned by repeated 
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testing that here was excellent “college 
material,” these expectations might be 
aroused and financial assistance might 
be provided. 


5. Although such tests are sometimes 
regarded as a means of regimentation, 
like the “quality control” used in indus. 
try to make sure that all products of a 
given kind are exactly alike, both the in- 
tention and the effects of large-scale test. 
ing have been contrary to this concep. 
tion. The keynote and battle-cry of the 
whole movement has been “individual 
differences!” Nothing else has ever re- 
vealed so clearly and so dramatically the 
extent to which individuals are not alike. 
Some entering freshmen are already su- 
perior to the average senior in every- 
thing we propose to teach; others are in- 
ferior to the average high school fresh- 
man. The intent of testing is only to find 
out what each student can do so that we 
may teach him what he needs to lear: 
not what he has already learned, not 
what is hopelessly beyond his grasp, and 
not what is irrelevant and useless for 
him. 

The following kinds of tests bearing 
on college entrance were discussed: 


1. Reading comprehension. A long, 
unspeeded reading comprehension test 
is indispensable. If it is given sixty min- 
utes, with not more than fifty questions 
to answer, and if the questions are suf- 
ficiently penetrating and analytical, it 
will usually predict average grades in 
any institution of higher learning better 
than any other section of any selection 
battery. 


2. Rate of comprehension is a more 
controversial item. It was agreed that the 
number of words read per minute, with- 
out regard to difficulty of material ot 
purpose in reading, and with comprehen- 
sion tested only superficially, has virtu- 
ally no correlation with college perform- 
ance. It was argued that, if the measure 
of rate is essentially the number of com- 
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prehension questions a student can an- 
swer correctly in a given period of time, 
and if the questions require some adap- 
tation to difficulty and purpose, substan- 
tial correlations with grades can be ob- 
tained. The cited evidence, however, was 
based on a test in which a passage was 
studied and then laid aside; the questions 
were answered from memory. Opponents 
objected that the correlations with grades 
were probably due to the comprehension 
factor in the test, which is tested more 
effectively without the pressure of speed, 
and with frequent recourse to the pass- 
ages; the speed and memory factors are 
relatively unimportant. The reply was 
that scores on speed-comprehension-me- 
mory are improvable; depth of compre- 
hension alone is not. Others claimed that 
their programs brought about slow but 
substantial improvement in scores on 
depth of comprehension without intro- 
ducing the speed or memory factors; if 
me pregram failed to do so, it was un- 
fortunate but not conclusive. There the 
matter rested. It was agreed, however, 
that the early experimenters with rate of 
reading reversed cause and effect when 
they concluded that the way to teach a 
student to read better is to make him 
read faster. A better conclusion would 
be that the way to make a student read 
faster is to teach him to read better. It 
was also agreed that some attention may 
be given to rate, (a) to adapt rate to dif- 
ficulty and purpose, (b) to help students 
to complete assignments in reasonable 
time, and (c) to promote reading for 
pleasure. 


8. Verbal tests: vocabulary (in con- 
text), analogies, same-opposites, and 
completions (in which a word is left out 
of a sentence and the student has to 
choose a word that will best fit the con- 
text) test very nearly the same abilities 
that enter into reading comprehension, 
and with far less time per item. They are 
therefore a useful adjunct to reading com- 
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prehension, although they should never 
replace it, and can increase the reliability 
of the measure of verbal proficiency 
without much increase in testing time. 


4, Essay tests of writing ability. Ev- 
eryone agreed that samples of students’ 
writing of the kind they will have to do 
in other courses and in later life, care- 
fully graded for qualities that make for 
effective communication rather than for 
adherence to eighteenth century princi- 
ples, are the ultimate criterion of writing 
ability. Beyond that, the group dis- 
agreed. Those whose examinations con- 
sisted uf single essays graded by a sin- 
gle reader were convinced that nothing 
more was necessary. Those whose exam- 
inations consisted of two or more essays, 
graded anonymously and independently 
by two or more readers, had considerably 
less confidence in essay grades. Unless an 
able staff is trained systematically to 
grade by common standards, correlations 
between grades assigned independently 
by pairs of readers rarely exceed .60. 
Even when they approach .90, correla- 
tions between grades on two successive 
essays written by the same students rare- 
ly, if ever, exceed .60. It was agreed that 
essays should be retained for their effects 
on teaching and learning, but that much 
has to be done to improve consistency in 
grading, that at least two two-hour es- 
says are the minimum upon which a re- 
liable grade can be based, and that one 
should be acutely aware of the instability 
of these grades. Not very much, it was 
feared, can be done to improve the con- 
sistency of students’ performance in writ- 
ing: it is bound to vary from one subject 
and form of writing to another. 


5. Objective tests of writing ability. 
While English teachers are naturally 
suspicious of such tests, a number of 
studies have shown that good objective 
tests have substantial correlations with 
carefully graded essays written on the 
same day and with estimates of writing 
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ability submitted by teachers who have 
taught these students a year or more. The 
very highest correlations with such 
grades and estimates, strangely enough, 
are obtained by reading and verbal tests 
—which should always be taken into ac- 
count im assigning students to advanced, 
regular, or remedial sections of a writ- 
ing course. The most promising types of 
objective writing exercises that were dis- 
cussed were called “editing,” in which 
students choose the best of several ways 
of writing underlined portions of a pa- 
per, and “interlinear,” in which a badly 
written paper is printed triple-spaced and 
students insert whatever corrections they 
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think necessary. 


6. Listening comprehension. It was 
agreed that this is an important skill that 
ought to be tested. More tests of this 
kind need to be developed. 


7. Speaking. While this skill is of pri- 
mary importance, present procedures 
for testing it are so cumbersome and 
unreliable that little can be done about 
it at the point of entrance to college. It 
is a skill that will have to be tested re- 
peatedly in the course of instruction. At 
present there is no other way of testing 
it than rating samples of student per- 
formance. 


PARTICIPANTS IN WORKSHOP No. 15 


Chairman: Paul B. Diederich, Educational Test- 
ing Service, Princeton, New Jersey 

Co-Chairman: Warren G. Findley, Educational 
Testing Service, Princeton, New Jersey 

Secretary: Priscilla Tyler, Western Reserve 
University, Cleveland, Ohio 

Co-Secretary: John A. Winterbottom, Educa- 
tional Testing Service, Princeton, New Jersey 

Wayne C. Booth, Earlham College, Richmond, 
Indiana 

Hermann C. Bowersox, Roosevelt College, Chi- 
cago, Illinois 

Theodore R. Cogswell, University of Kentucky, 
Lexington 

Russell Cosper, Purdue University, Lafayette, 
Indiana 

Cosenee Derrick, University of Florida, Gaines- 
ville 


Robert J. Greef, Central Missouri State Col- 
lege, Warrensburg 

Victor Gimmestad, Illinois State Normal Uni- 
versity, Normal 

George F. Horner, University of North Caro- 
lina, Chapel Hill 

Sister Edwin Mary, S. L., Webster College, 
Webster Groves, Missouri 

Betty Mitchell, Southern Illinois University, 
Carbondale 

M. L. Parry, John Burroughs School, Clayton, 
Missouri 

Thomas A. Perry, Central College, Fayette, Mis- 


souri 

Mildred Silver, McKendree College, Lebanon, 
Illinois 

Harriet Stoddard, Blackburn College, Carlin- 
ville, Illinois 


Writing for Business and Industry 


THE REPORT OF WORKSHOP NO. 16 


The theme Opportunities Unlimited 
became the keynote of the group's dis- 
cussion, which resolved itself into the 
consideration of practical techniques and 
theories to be used in the teaching of 
writing for business and industry. 

It was recognized throughout the dis- 
cussion that industry, now at the begin- 
ning of a great social consciousness, is 
ready to accept aid from the professional 
writer as well as to give it to him. It was 


evident in the meeting that industry’ 
administrators and the nation’s educators 
have become aware of each other and of 
the value of working together. 

On the practical side one whole work- 
shop period was spent in discussing and 
examining materials that industry offers 
which can be used by college teachers. 
Materials include both instructional aids 
used in training courses and examples of 
reports and letters. 
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Another period was spent in exchang- 
ing evaluations and criticisms of various 
mimeographed letters and reports. Also 
texts used by different members were 
listed aad evaluated. 


Discussion of the principles underly- 
ing technical writing soon made it ap- 
parent that there was general agreement 
on several conclusions. 


First, the primary task of the teacher 
of advanced composition is to teach the 
student to be flexible in his writing. The 
student must be able to assume the “you” 
attitude. Inevitably he must understand 
the psychology of the situation and know 
enough semantics to avoid distorting con- 
notation. 

Second, in line with the importance of 
psychology in writing, the members of 
the group after much pro and con dis- 
cussion agreed that the student should 
learn to write on a three-audience level: 
general, semi-technical and technical. 

Third, it was generally felt that the 
technical student should not be handi- 
capped by being taught pure types of 
writing such as description, definition, 
etc. No one in industry does one type of 
writing, and realistic situations should be 
considered. The group, however, was not 
in full agreement at this point; some felt 
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that a knowledge of the techniques (sen- 
sibly adapted) would be an asset to the 
student, not a liability. 

Another suggestion was to teach the 
distinction between expository, and per- 
suasive writing as the two types most 
frequently used in business writing. 

The same problem in letter writing 
was discussed—whether it would be pos- 
sible to teach letter writing by certain 
principles and not by types. Although 
no conclusion was reached in this dis- 
cussion, it was agreed that it is danger- 
ous to teach from model letters, a tech- 
nique which encourages the student to 
imitate. 

Finally, there was a strong suggestion 
that the various writing courses within a 
school should be well integrated. This 
would facilitate the development of the 
student by obviating duplication: the ex- 
planation of the same thing in successive 
courses, the learning of two or three sets 
of grammatical terminology. 

Because of the experienced personnel 
of the group, the variety of jobs repre- 
sented and the willingness of each to 
share his problem and its solution, his 
ideas and materials—the workshop closed 
with an enthusiastic determination of the 
members to continue the exchange of 
materials throughout the year. 


PARTICIPANTS IN WORKSHOP No. 16 


Chairman: Mrs. Margaret Blickle, Ohio State 
University, Columbus 


(Co-Chairman: Edward Foster, Georgia Insti- 
tute of Technology, Atlanta 

Seretary: Frank Ryerson, Speed Scientific 
School, University of Louisville, Louisville, 
Kentucky 


Co-Secretary: John Ball, Miami University, Ox- 
ford, Ohio 


(. A. Brown, General Motors Institute, Flint, 
Michigan 

Harvey Goslee, The Ronald Press Company, 15 
E. 26th Street, New York 10, New York 


Pauline Hoeltzel, Little Rock Junior College, 
Little Rock, Arkansas 


Kenneth W. Houp, Pennsylvania State Univer- 
sity, State Coege 

Joseph S. Marshall, University of South Dako- 
ta, Vermillion 

Libuse L. Reed (Mrs. John H. Reed), Ohio 
Wesleyan University, Delaware 

Eric W. Smith, 11 Elm Place, St. Louis, Missouri 

Lela Smith, Joplin Junior College, Joplin, Mis- 
souri 

Herman R. Struck, Michigan State College, 
East Lansing 

Grady G. Stubbs, General Motors Institute, 
Flint, Michigan 

Robert E. Tuttle, General Motors Institute, 
Flint, Michigan 

Earl F. Voelz, Union Electric Co. of Missouri, 
St. Louis, Missouri 





Secretary's Report No. 11 


BEVERLY E. FISHER! 


Minutes, Meeting of Executive Com- 
mittee, Conference on College Composi- 
tion and Communication, Room 3, Hotel 
Jefferson, St. Louis, Missouri, Thursday, 
March 4, 1954, 9:00 A.M. Chairman T. A. 
Barnhart presiding. Members present: 
Archer, Barnhart, Beal, Bird, Booth, Bow- 
man, Brown, Dykema, Faust, Fisher, 
Frost, Griggs, Hodges, Hook, LeFevre, 
Lorch, Malmstrom, Morgan, Shoemaker, 
Thomas, Tuttle, Van Gelder, West, Wike- 
lund, Williams, and Wykoff. 


1. Albert Grommon of the Sub-Com- 
mittee for Volume V of the English Lan- 
guage Arts asked for suggestions about 
the plan of the book from members of 
the CCCC. 


2. The Treasurer, J. N. Hook, sum- 
marized the financial condition of the 
CCCC. Balance on hand, November 1, 
1953, was $725.41; income, $1896.29; ex- 
penses, including $100.00 advance to St. 
Louis committee, $1120.82; balance on 
hand, March 1, 1954, $1000.88. Regular 
members as of that date were 351; in- 
stitutional, 39, with 39 library subscrip- 
tions. 

3. Chairman T. A. Barnhart reported 
briefly on the Los Angeles meeting, and 
the Associate Chairman, Jerome W. Ar- 
cher, detailed arrangements made for 
the St. Louis Meeting. The Secretary 
then summarized the results of the mail 
ballot sent last fall. 

4, The Editor of College Composi- 
tion and Communication, George S. 
Wykoff, announced the appointment of 
Jane Dale, Oregon College of Education, 
and James B. McMillan, University of 
Alabama, to the Editorial Board. The 
Editor summarized changes made in 
CCC and asked for more unsolicited 


1 Santa Monica City College 


manuscripts as well as those planned for 
in advance. The October 1954 issue will 
contain workshop reports of the Spring 
Meeting, with panel reports planned for 
a later issue. During the past year 16) 
pages were printed at a cost of $1183.00. 
Favorable printing rates have made pos- 
sible approximately 64 extra pages per 
year. The Executive Committee ex. 
pressed its appreciation of the editor’ 
services. 

5. Assistant Chairman Irwin Griggs 
called for suggestions for the 1955 Spring 
Meeting in Chicago, with Hermam 
Bowersox as Local Chairman. It was 
moved, seconded, and passed that the 
offer of the Morrison Hotel be accepted. 
The date of the meeting is to be March 
24-26. 

6. Following this discussion, the con- 
mittee heard reports on New York, At 
lantic City, Philadelphia, and Boston as 
places for the 1956 Spring Meeting. It 
was moved, seconded, and passed that 
New York be the site of the 1956 Meeting, 
to be held in the middle of March o 
later. It was also passed that Mr. Griggs 
and Mr. Beal secure options on Philadel- 
phia and Boston hotels, respectively, for 
the 1958 Spring Meeting. It was also 
agreed at this time that Mr. Bowersox 
be authorized to take an option on 4 
Chicago hotel for the 1957 Meeting. 

7. Joseph A. Rogers welcomed mem- 
bers of the CCCC to St. Louis and ex- 
pressed the appreciation of St. Louis 
teachers of English to learn about the ac- 
tivities of the organization. 

8. After the Secretary had listed dis 
crepancies in the present Constitution as 
amended, it was moved, seconded, and 
passed that a committee be appointed to 
revise it. Members of the committee are 
Jerome W. Archer, Beverly E. Fisher, J; 
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SECRETARY’S REPORT 


N. Hook, and Robert E. Tuttle. 


9, Donald Bird recapitulated his ac- 
tivities as liaison representative between 
CCCC and NSSC (see Minutes, Annual 
Business Meeting, November 27, 1953). 
It was suggested that the committee for 
the survey of professional status of in- 
structors in composition/communication 
courses might establish contact with the 
similar committee in the NSSC. 

(The meeting was adjourned at 12 
noon ta reconvene at 10 P.M.) 


10. The next matter discussed was 
that of a workbook to guide officers of 
the CCCC in their activities. The de- 
cision was to experiment with the pro- 
posal, 

1]. Irwin Griggs reported on the pre- 
liminary steps for the survey of pro- 
fessional status of composition/communi- 
cation teachers. A questionnaire in two 
parts (one for instructors, the other for 
administrators) has been distributed to 
Executive Committee members for com- 
ments. The proposal of William A. Sut- 
ton to conduct a pilot study (see Min- 
utes, Meeting of Executive Committee, 
November 27, 1953) was taken up. Mr. 
Sutton outlined his plan and asked for 
CCCC and NCTE sanction. Mr. Griggs 
also requested that he be released from 
chairmanship of the committee. 


12. Mr. Hook presented two pro- 
posed amendments to the NCTE Con- 
stitution to provide representation of the 
CCCC on the NCTE Board of Directors 
and the College Section Steering Com- 
mittee. The NCTE Executive Committee 
also invited the CCCC Chairman to par- 
ticipate in matters pertinent to CCCC. 
Mr. Hook further detailed the plan to 
include CCCC dues on the NCTE mem- 
bership blanks. 

18. Discussion of the status of the 
CCCC, now chartered until November, 
1955, followed. It was suggested that the 
CCCC follow the practices of any NCTE 
committee. Some discussion ensued as to 
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methods of making known to members 
what takes place at official meetings. 


14. Ways of encouraging new mem- 
berships were considered, with previous 
letter campaigns outlined. It was sug- 
gested that the CCCC study the practi- 
cability of not requiring NCTE mem- 
bership in order to increase membership. 
Other subjects of related interest were 
those of limiting attendance at work- 
shops to CCCC members, of using jun- 
ior memberships, of subscription to the 
bulletin without membership rights, etc. 
It was moved, seconded and passed that 
the Chairman appoint a committee to 
study the problem. 


15. Mr. Wykoff reported on the 
problem of selecting an editor and sug- 
gested an earlier notification than that 
of the November date would solve the 
problem. He further reported on the 
activities of the Nominating Committee 
(George Wykoff, Chairman, Harold B. 
Allen, Karl W. Dykema, Edith Layer, 
and H. A. Wycherley). 


16. The matter of high school teacher 
membership was introduced. No action 
was taken. Also the question of CCCC 
sponsorship of publications was consid- 
ered. Consensus was that it would not 
be wise to undertake such a practice. 


17. The local chairman for the 1955 
Spring Meeting was advanced $100.00 
for pre-convention expenses. It was 
moved, seconded, and passed that the 
Chairman be authorized to set up a funa 
for the local committee chairman to take 
care of such expenses. 

18. The Executive Committee next 
discussed the NCTE pledge required of 
officers and committee members. It was 
moved to postpone action on this matter. 
The Chairman then asked for committee 
members to send suggestions to him 
about the program at the Detroit conven- 
tion of the NCTE. 

19. The meeting was adjourned at 
12:25 A.M. 





Some of the Year’s Work in College 
Composition and Communication 


Lyman Bryson, in “The Rhetoric of 
Conciliation,” The Quarterly Journal of 
Speech, December, 1953, suggests that in 
the conflict of group agreement and in- 
dividual conviction the older rhetorical 
principle of controversy give way to a 
rhetoric of conciliation, of democratic 
mediation among men, of mediation be- 
tween those who want agreement at all 
cost and those who want victory at any 
cost. “It rests upon the idea of a spiritual 
democracy, a willingness to accept any 
other man’s cooperation, in practical 
tasks, without demanding that he share 
all our beliefs or that he depend on our 
own ultimate sanctions.” Rhetoric may 
therefore be defined as “the faculty of 
observing in any given case the avail- 
able means of mediation.” The method 
includes three stages of discussion, which 
are treated in some detail: first, explora- 
tion; second, debate; and third, decis- 
ion. 


Virginia Holland, “Rhetorical Criti- 
cism: A Burkeian Method”: “The purpose 
of this paper is to suggest how some of 
the rhetorical insights of Kenneth Burke, 
particularly the concept of identification 
through strategies, as set forth in his 
Philosophy of Literary Form and Rhe- 
toric of Motives can provide a methodol- 
ogy that will lessen the difficulty of the 
rhetorical critic’s task and provide tools 
for sharper insights.” The paper, using 
for analysis Wendell Phillips’ “Murder of 
Lovejoy” speech, considers first the liter- 
ary-rhetorical question, how the speaker 
said it; and second the sociological-rhe- 
torical question, why the speaker spoke 
as he did.—The Quarterly Journal of 
Speech, December, 1953. 


Donald Davidson, “Grammar and Rhe. 
toric: The Teacher’s Problem,” The 
Quarterly Journal of Speech, December, 
1953, stresses the unifying quality of and: 
“So long as the teacher says, non-com. 
mittally: “There is grammar’ in one cate. 
gory, and ‘There is rhetoric’ in quite an- 
other and entirely separate category, the 
teacher’s problem will remain a problem 
which he can confront only with make- 
shift solutions.” Ineffective is the hand- 
book method of teaching writing and un- 
related to the problem is the liberal or 
realistic school of grammarians: “the new 
grammar of the liberal grammarians is 
grammar in isolation, in a state of ab- 
straction—a bundle of knowledge which 
has no acknowledged connection with 
the art of rhetoric.” Definitely related 
to the problem is the work of those 
teachers interested in the art of writing, 
“they are apostles of rhetoric, who as 
teachers are discontented with mechani- 
cal systems of correction.” In other words, 
writing must be taught as an art. The 
solution: “We need a method of teach- 
ing and a method of study that will bring 

rammar and rhetoric together . . . an 
acceptable and workable system of rhe- 
torical analysis to parallel the grammati- 
cal analysis and to use in teaching. A 
grammatical analysis will disclose gram- 
matical structure, but it will not neces- 
sarily reveal the rhetorical structure that 
is interwoven with it—that indeed often 
forms a cross-pattern to the grammatical 
structure.” Several prose passages are 
used to illustrate the difference between 
grammatical and rhetorical analysis, in 
which such critical words become cet- 
tral: appropriate, effective, useful, beav- 
tiful, convincing. “My own experience is 
that students respond enthusiastically to 
rhetorical analysis of this kind when it 
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is applied very intensively to short pas- 
sages. They never rebel against grammar, 
once they can see its use and applica- 
tion in the structure and texture of a 
prose that interests them. Once we see 
the grammar in rhetoric, or the rhetoric 
in grammar, the grammar is no longer 
dull, and there is less need of the eter- 
nal admonitions about correctness that 
have been the bane of the composition 
teacher's life. At the same time the rhe- 
toric becomes less vague and elusive. We 
discover—and the student discovers— 
that some means is available for deter- 
mining just how the enchanting or power- 
ful effects are obtained, and that fairly 
precise terms can be used for describing 
those effects.” 


Warren G. Findley, in “How Objective 
Can Free-style Measures of Writing 
Ability Be Made?” (The English Record, 


Fall, 1953), describes two kinds of tests 
now being studied by the Educational 
Testing Service. 


One is the new “interlinear” exercise 
(a two-page specimen is given): “A 
triple-spaced copy of a badly garbled 
piece of writing is presented with direc- 
tions to indicate necessary corrections, in- 
cluding deletions, without omitting or 
adding ideas. Thus the examinee is pre- 
sented an ‘unstructured’ exercise and set 
free to use his own devices. He is allowed 
80 minutes for this work His work is 
then graded for his treatment of, in this 
case, 45 points of faulty construction. The 
lack of structuring in his responding is 
made up by an elaborately developed 
structuring of the grading procedure. He 
is graded solely for his treatment of spe- 
tified errors and he is kept on a reason- 
able program of revision by the large 
number of errors in small space. There 
aré SO many errors in each sentence that 
he is not tempted to waste time revising 
parts that are correct, which might be the 
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case if errors were sprinkled less freely.” 
The other is a General Composition 
Test. The student is allowed two hours to 
write a composition, for which substan- 
tial reading (materials supplied) is re- 
quired. The compositions are graded for 
five characteristics: mechanics, style, or- 
ganization, reasoning, and content. 


The chief objection to this kind of test 
is that a single sample of writing is a poor 
indication of a student’s ability to do 
such writing. What is required is a series 
of such tests. “Just as a teacher arrives at 
a fair appraisal of a student’s writing 
ability by averaging his performance on 
several writing assignments during the 
school year, the future for tests of this 
sort would seem to be use in a series to 
produce stable measures of general writ- 


ing ability.” 


Peter M. Miller, of the Educational 
Testing Service, in “Objective Measures 
of Writing Ability,” The English Record, 
Fall, 1953, defines an objective test as 
“any test to which a key can be applied 
and no judgment used, a test which can 
be corrected as easily and satisfactorily 
by a clerk as by a teacher.” But he says, 
undogmatically, on the question of 
whether writing ability can be measured 
at all by objective means: “Objective 
test questions do not measure composi- 
tional ability directly—but the skills they 
measure are related to the ability to use 
English effectively. A student who can- 
not do well on a good objective English 
test is very unlikely to write well; a stu- 
dent who does well on the test is not 
necessarily a good writer, but he is al- 
most certain not to be a bad one.” 

The article deals with the following 
kinds of objective measures: 

Questions concentrating on individual 
words: spelling questions (the question 
which presents four or more spellings of 
the same word, and the question which 
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gives four or more words, one of which 
may be misspelled); capitalization, for 
which is necessary some context; mean- 
ing, for which there is a choice of four or 
more words to convey the correct sense 
of a particular sentence. 


Questions concerned with the sen- 
tence: the question which underlines a 
part of a sentence and offers the student 
several ways to express or punctuate it; 
the sentence which has lines or numbers 
under four or more parts, the student to 
indicate which one, if any, of the indicat- 
ed places is poorly or incorrectly ex- 
pressed; a group of sentences, the stu- 
dent to indicate which of the sentences 
is best, or worst, or correct, or incorrect. 


Questions concerned with units larger 
than the sentence: the scrambled-para- 
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graph exercise, in which the student is 
asked to re-arrange in the proper order 
the mixed-up sentences; the order of 
given short factual notes; an outline 
given with certain elements omitted, 
main topics and factual statements, the 
latter to be placed under the proper main 
topic; questions about the organization 
of a paragraph or a series of paragraphs, 
“As you go from the individual word 
through the sentence to the paragraph, 
objective methods for testing writing 
ability become harder to find. There is 
perhaps no satisfactory way of testing 
directly by objective measures the abili- 
ty to put together an essay of any length. 
But in the more restricted area of the 
word and the sentence, I believe that 
many of the methods provide valuable in- 
formation on student ability.” 





Italian Room 


Annual Business Meeting 


of Utah 


will be served at 12:00. 





Luncheon and Annual Business Meeting 


CONFERENCE ON COLLEGE COMPOSITION AND COMMUNICATION 

Friday, November 26, 1954 

Sheraton Cadillac Hotel 
Detroit, Michigan 


(during annual meeting of the National Council 
of Teachers of English) 


Presiding: T. A. Barnhart, Chairman, CCCC 


Panel Discussion: Status for the Teacher of the One Hundred Percent 
Harlen M. Adams, Chico State College, Chairman 
New Disciplines for the Freshman Course—Herbert Hackett, University 


A New Look by Administrators at Rank, Salary, and Teaching Load— 
John Hodges, University of Tennessee 

A More Effective Graduate Program in Composition—Lennox Grey, 
Teachers College, Columbia 

Lauren A. King, Muskingum College, Recorder 


Note: Meeting of CCCC Executive Committee, Thursday, November 25, from 
12:00 noon to 3:00 P.M., Room 1312, Statler Hotel. Lunch at room service rates 


12:30 P. M. 











